mens Period R.R, fines” AIR COMMERCE 


ES, 


}0W AN ALL-CARGO CLIPPER—With a solid ton and a quarter of passenger comforts 
tipped out, Pan American Airways loads its first flying freight car, now able to carry nearly 
jur and a half tons of cargo. Smaller than the great transoceanic Boei Clippers, this 
four-motored Sikorsky will haul freight from Miami to San Juan and Rasenaitite, 
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INSTALLMENT TWO* 


A year ago we first told the story of Beechcraft employees. We told of 
their spirit of personal sacrifice and extra contribution to the war effort, 
Here is that story’s continuation. 


The production records of which they were so justifiably proud a year 
ago have been shattered. Voluntary investments in War Bonds have been 
increased to more than 22% of our total gross payroll. Hundreds of 
Beechcrafters with a supercharge of enthusiasm and energy and loyalty 
have maintained the ranks of the Beechcraft Reserve Guard, some of 
whom are shown in these pictures of their Second Annual Review. These 
men and women voluntarily drill and practice in their free time so that 
they may be ready to cope with any catastrophe or emergency that may 
arise, whether caused by fire, sabotage, or act of God. They have sworn 
to protect life, war material, and the plant, in the interest of the war effort. 
They come from all departments of the Beechcraft organization, serve 
without pay, and buy their own uniforms. 


It’s a grim slogan that these people with a punch have adopted. But war 
is a grim business. And their record proves that they mean it when they say, 


“LET’S KILL ‘EM WITH PRODUCTION” 
*to be continued until Victory 


A Reserve Guard platoon demonstrates a "‘Spear- 
head Wedge” formation used in crowd control 


(below) Reserve Guardettes show their proficiency 
at semaphore drill... a useful means of emergency 
communication 


SS 


InCrait 


C@RPCRATICN 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U S.A 
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Imports by Air 
As of Today 


A New and Authoritative Summary of 
Wartime Air Cargo Development 


By LiEuTENANT (J.c¢.) Lancpon P. Marvin Jr., USNR 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Air Cargo Priorities Committee 
War Production Board 


“We now know a method of mounting into the air (balloons), and, I think, are 

not likely to know more. The vehicles can serve no use till we can guide them, 

and they can gratify no curiosity till we mount with them to greater heights than 

we can reach without; till we rise above the tops of the highest mountains, which 

we have not yet done.”—Boswell, Life of Dr. Johnson, 1791 (excerpt from Dr. 
Johnson’s letter of Oct. 6, 1784, to Dr. Brocklefdy). 


LOT of the discussion in words or in writing of the importance of air cargo 
has suffered, I feel, from one of two extremes—either an overly-futuristic 
point of view which neglects some thorny facts of the present or a backward view 
glued to a too-distant past. Maybe this is because facts on movements of cargo by 
air are curiously incomplete. If you want to know how much and what was imported 
and exported by ocean vessel in the past, you can go back as far as 1790 in the files 
of the Commerce and State Departments. But with imports and exports by air— 
complete records were started only in 1943, long after planes had begun to haul 


freight in volume. 


However, the records on imports by air 
in 1943 may be a small contribution to- 
ward a sound basis for analysis and plan- 
ning of air cargo. 

Here they are: The relevant figures on 
movement of imported materials by air 
compared with imports by ocean vessels 
from non-contiguous territories and for- 
eign countries: 


Calendar Year 1943} 


I. Volume 
By ocean vessel: 25,150,000 long 
tons. 
By airplane: 41,000,000 Ibs. or 


.072% of total volume by ocean 
ship (1.67 lbs. by air for each 
long ton by ship). 
Il. Value 
By ocean vessel: $1,991,897,000.00. 


By airplane : $116,209,000.00 or 5.83% 
of total value of ocean cargo. 


III. Average Unit Value 
By vessel: $0.035 per |b. 
By airplane: $2.85 per lb. or 81 
times the average unit value of 
ship cargo. 


IV. Safety (a very variable comparison) 
... Approximately 20 times as safe 
by air as by sea. 


1The figures for 1943 are not yet complete. 
Therefore, I have projected figures for the major 
part of the year for the whole year. Remember, 
too, that these figures include only cargo by air, 
exclude passengers and mail. The figures on air 
cargo include imports into U.S.A. by Army, Navy, 
commercial or foreign planes (as compiled from 
customs entries by Commerce), and shipments of 
strategic raw materials from China to India on 
planes owned or under contract to U.S.A., as re- 
ported by State Department and FEA representa- 
tives. 
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V. Speed (also a variable comparison) 
... Approximately 6 times as fast as 
ship cargo—port to port. 


To roll all the figures on imports into 
one sentence, we might say that during 
1943, a unit of air cargo was 1381 times 
smaller, 81 times as valuable, about 20 
times as safe, and moved about 6 times as 
fast as cargo on ocean vessels. 

Last spring I made a “guesstimate” that 
imported air cargo would run pound for 
ton compared with ship cargo. I was 
conservative—counting in the shipments 
from China to India, closer to 2 pounds of 
cargo have moved by air for each long ton 
by ship. 

Of what importance are these imports 
by air? 


In terms of tonnage they are very small 
—in fact could all be carried by two 
Liberty Ships. 


In terms of total dollar value they are 
small, too. 


re eI oad 


TIN FILES, TOO. Ingots shown here 

behind Lieut. Marvin and Max Polin, 

of the Foreign Economic Administra- 

tion, are awaiting shipment by cargo- 
plane out of China. 


Their real importance lies in the nature 
of the materials themselves and the tim} 
of their arrival. Obviously it would be no 
contribution to the war effort to fly 20,000 
tons of non-essential imports like bananas 
coffee, or sugar—or even 20,000 tons of 
manganese, copper, and bauxite, essentia} 
materials but needed in many thousands 
of tons. 

As for dollar value, it is relatively 
unimportant in time of war; recently we 
turned down an application for priority to 
import by air a small amount of luxury 
material worth $1,500 a pound, and we are 
now giving top priority to large amounts 
of a strategic raw material worth less than 
5 cents a pound. (Incidentally, the Army 
and Navy Air Transport Services are espe- 
cially important in handling these highly 
strategic imports of low dollar value— 
which could not possibly afford a regular 
commercial air freight rate.) Naturally, 
priorities are given only to the cream of 
our imports, to materials of relatively light 
tonnage which are urgently needed for war 
production, for example: 

Mica: For insulation in radios and air- 
craft magnetos. 

Quartz Crystals: For radio oscillators. 


Tantalite: For electronics and other pur 
poses. 

Columbite: For stainless steel. 

Beryllium: For aircraft engines and es- 
sential copper alloys. 

Industrial Diamonds: For special dies 
and cutting tools. 


Rare drugs, and other materials for war 
purposes. 


On these, and on other raw materials 
which I have not mentioned for reasons of 
security, depend production schedules of 
war equipment worth billions of dollars 
and many thousands of lives. 

Without the amazing performance of 
the Army Air Transport Command and 
Naval Air Transport Service in flying 
strategic raw materials, the production of 
some of our most vital war equipment 
would have lagged dangerously behind its 
present level. 


The Priorities System 


Air transportation has been thought of 
almost exclusively in connection with de 
livering military supplies and personnel to 
combat theaters, and this is rightly its pr 
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Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


AIR CARGOES of mercy and of war: Naval Air Transport plane (modified Doug- 
las DC-3) is shared by a Government employe, stricken with a tropical disease and 
a shipment of Brazilian quartz, vital in the making of military radios. Man in 
Army cap is not a typographical error, but a medical officer caring for his patient. 


mary function. But the vast war production 
machine which has been built up in the 
U.S.A. requires huge supplies of raw 
materials, including many rare minerals 
which are seldom heard of by the public 
and the peacetime consumption of which 
is almost neligible. Far from being self- 
sufficient is these rare minerals and drugs, 
the U. S. must depend on imports from 
sources scattered all over the globe. 
Therefore, while imports of strategic raw 
materials play second fiddle to exports of 
military supplies and personnel, they are 
nevertheless an important function of the 
Army Air Transport Command, Naval Air 
Transport Service, commercial, and _for- 
eign planes operating overseas. Many of 
our most important production programs, 
particularly aircraft parts and electronics, 
are in good part supplied by strategic raw 
‘materials flown from India, Africa, Austra- 
lia. and Latin America. and flown out of 


China by the Army and China National 
Aviation Corp. over 20,000-ft. mountains, 
mountains which would satisfy even Dr. 
Johnson in the passage quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

Our priorities job has been essentially 
simple since we first issued a priorities 
schedule in March, 1942. Careful analysis 
is made of the raw material requirements 
of industry for making war equipment, of 
the status of stockpiles here, and of the 
world supply situation. The latter is im- 
portant, for some of the materials are so 
scarce the world over that any losses at 
sea would be irreplaceable, and would - 
therefore cut seriously into production. 

In point of fact, 90 per cent of the ma- 
terials for which we have given priority 
are owned by the Governments of the 
U.S.A., United Kingdom, or U.S.S.R. But 
priority depends upon the importance of 
the material and not upon its ownership. 
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Applications for priority from private im- 
porters are therefore given the same con- 
sideration as applications from U.S. or 
Allied Government agencies. 

Monthly schedules of shipments by air 
from foreign points are established so as 
to time the arrival of the right quantity of 
the right materials to fit into production. 
These general schedules are all discussed 
and reviewed by the Interdepartmental 
Air Cargo Priorities Committee, on which 
sit representatives of the industry divisions 
of the War Production Board, the ATC, 
the NATS, the State Department, the For- 
eign Economic Administration, and other 
interested agencies of the U.S. government, 
as well as representatives of the govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. Naturally, the requests of the 
U.K. and U.S.S.R. are given equal treat- 


ment with requests to fly materials {oy 
U.S. consumption, since it is equally im. 
portant to keep up their production of 
war equipment. 

A word here on the timing of the arrival 
of the material. We have often scheduled 
imports by air of the raw materials so that 
they arrived just a few hours before g 
radio or aircraft parts factory closed down. 
That is the popular view of where air 
transportation counts. However, usually 
the raw materials have to be scheduled to 
arrive two to three weeks or more before 
they will be needed by the manufacturer 
of the end products. This is a less spec. 
tacular performance, but necessary since 
the raw materials must often be processed 
before they can be used by the final manu. 
facturer. 

The final priorities schedule consists of 


{ 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


HEAVY STUFF is in these bags. Small as they are, each holds 110 Ibs. of tantalite, 

brought from Brazil to Patuxent, Md., in December on the historic first all-cargo 

flight of the Navy’s transport plane Mars (Air Transportation, December). 

Destined for Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. and Tantalum Defense Corp., tantalite 

is one of Brazil’s most vital contributions to the war effort. In the background are 
the hull and portholes of the Mars itself. 
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a list of materials rated from A-l-a at top 
to 3-3 at ihe bottom, and a schedule of 
shipments per month for each commodity 
from foreign airports. Special shipments 
of materials not included in the general 
jist are covered by individual air cargo 
priority certificates. These schedules and 
special certificates are transmitted by the 
War Production Board to the Army Air 
Transport Command and Naval Air Trans- 
port Service to be handled along with their 
priority passengers, mail, and military 
equipment on their own planes or on com- 
mercial planes operating overseas. Assis- 
tance is also given by the RAF Transport 
Command, under the leadership of Air Chief 
Marshal Dowhill, and by BOAO and other 
commercial planes under British control. 
These air transport commands fly the ma- 
terials and have been meeting our sched- 
ules regularly. 

To them, particularly the ATC and 
NATS, goes the basic credit for the suc- 
cess of this program. 


Handling Materials Overseas 


There is another important job to be 
done overseas, less dramatic but very 
necessary. That is to produce, purchase, 
package, label, record, and get to the right 
airport at the right time the right améunt 
of the right quality of the materials spe- 
cified on the schedules. That’s a lot of 
“rights!” Obviously the Army and Navy 
cannot fly the materials unless they are 
delivered to the air bases. For U.S. mate- 
rials, the job is done by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, now re-christened Foreign 
Economic Administration, with the assis- 
tance in some places of the representatives 
of the State Department. FEA handles 
nearly all the materials flown for U.S. 
account and also assists the U.K. and 
U.S.S.R. 

As far as U.S. imports go, there are, 
of course, two types: First, by private im- 
porters and, secondly, by the Government, 
FEA, which receives directives from WPB 
to purchase materials when private trade 
is inadequate to get all we need of a cer- 
tain commodity. In total, about two-thirds 
of our imports are through private hands; 
but nine-tenths of the American materials 
imported by air are owned by the Govern- 
ment, which is buying most of the im- 


‘portant rare minerals. These Government 


purchases are all handled overseas by 


The Author 


The author, Lieut. (j.g.) Langdon P. 
Marvin Jr., USNR, was assigned overseas 
in the spring and summer of 1943 on 
the problems of movement of strategic 
raw materials by air. His missions 
took him to Brazil, Africa, the Middle 
East, India, China, and the North At- 
lantic air bases. In addition he has 
spent some time visiting air freight 
depots in this country. Currently he is 
assigned as Chairman of the Interde- 
partmental Air Cargo Priorities Com- 
mittee in Washington, a position which 
he has held since September, 1942. 

Born in New York, he was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1941 where 
he was elected first marshal of the 
senior class, he was formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Interdepartmental 
Shipping Priorities Committee of the 
War Production Board. 


FEA. In addition, FEA, at our request, 
takes custody and handles privately 
owned imports which are given priority, 
with the exception of private imports trav- 
eling on commercial planes. 

Though formerly we were very much in 
the dark as to how the materials were 
moving, we now get full information from 
the Air Transport Division of FEA. Cables 
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Langdon P. Marvin, Jr. 


LOADING PRECIOUS MICA on an 
Army cargoplane in India. Note U. S.- 
built Clark loading truck at right. 


come tous on the 10th, 20th, and last day 
of each month from the foreign airports 
reporting just what was shipped, what is 
backlogged at the airport, and what new 
arrivals of materials are expected. We 
then add up these three cables to compare 
actual performance with the schedules for 
the calendar month. The FEA’s estimate 
of future availability of materials for air 
transportation, as well as their prompt and 
accurate cables on movements, enable 
WPB to plan in advance the allocation of 
strategic raw materials to war industries. 


Last spring and summer, I had occasion 
while overseas to observe at first hand in 
Brazil, Africa, India and China, the fine 
work of these FEA cargo men and their 
close cooperation with the officers of ATC 
and NATS who are responsible for load- 
ing and operating the planes. FEA de- 
serves a lot of credit for handling and re- 
porting the air cargo. 


Handling Materials after Arrival 


Naturally what counts is the speed of 
shipment from point of origin to point of 
consumption. Raw material stuck at an 
airport in the States is of as little use to @ 
factory working on Army and Navy orders 
as if the material were still in India, 
Among the pilots and traffic officers with 
whom I talked overseas were circulating 
a good many stories of delays in handling, 
of flying in a load of mica to an airport in 
the U.S. and of seeing the same load sit 
ting at the same airport on their next flight 
to the States. 


This situation, which did exist in a few 
instances, has now been rectified, and 
materials arriving by plane are now 
cleared through Customs and transshipped 
to destination within 24 to 48 hours after 
arrival, This work is done by representa 
tives of FEA and the RFC agencies, whe 
work very closely with the Naval Air 
Transport Service and Army Air Service 
Command, who are in charge of the many 
air freight depots in this country. 


These and other kinks in the system of 
imports by air have been and are being 
ironed out by the cooperation of the vart 
ous Government agencies concerned. 


N December, 1943, this air cargo pre- 

gram was climaxed by the flight of the 
Navy’s giant seaplane Mars, bringing from 
Brazil 35,000 lbs. of mica and _ tantalite, 
the greatest load of strategic materials 
ever carried in a single plane [Air Trans- 
portation, December, 1943]. These mate- 
rials, urgently needed for radio and elec- 
tronics production, ride “ahead of Ad- 
mirals,” as the Secretary of the Navy put 
it in his press conference. 


Both the cargo and the plane are mile- 
stones in aviation. 


I started this article with a quotation on 
aviation from the learned Dr. Johnson of 
the late 18th century. But planes are now 
as big as ships were then! The Mars of 
1943, 88 gross tons, is bigger than the 
average American vessel of 1798, the sail- 
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Now you can use American Airlines’ 
International Air Express Service 
= to reach 40 more Mexican Cities 


American's direct 
international Air Express Service ; aa 
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& American's Off-line 
international Air Express Service 

o- 
e 
m 
: .. AIRLINES now forwards your International Air 
s : 
¢- Express shipments from Monterrey or Mexico City to off-line 
: cities by the fastest available means of transportation, or as you 
d- direct. @ This new service not only steps up speed of your ship- 
it 

ments, but simplifies handling and increases efficiency as well. 
e- @ For pickup, call Railway Express Agency, Air Express Division. 
n 
of Now, more than ever— mark shipments to or from Mexico: 
w 


* | “Via American Airlines’ International Air Express” 
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ing ships of our early history! * That com- 
parison gives some idea of the stage of 
evolution which cargo planes have now 
reached. 

But whatever aviation may do in the 
future, right now the Army, Navy, com- 
mercial and foreign airlines are doing one 
of the finest supply operations of the war 
in flying the strategic raw materials which 
are most needed in the production of war 
equipment. 

Sources: Maritime Commission; Tariff 
Commission; Naval Air Transport Ser- 


1 Perhaps the reader will be interested in a 
couple of historical comparisons between modern 
planes and ancient ships: 

Size. In 1798, there were built and registered 
in the U.S.A. 635 sailing vessels with a total 
gross tonnage of 49,435. (A gross ton = 100 
cu. ft. of capacity for cargo, passengers, and 
gear.) Dividing that out, we find the average 
American ocean vessel in 1798 to have been 77 
gross tons—only 87 per cent as big as the gross 
tonnage of the Mars computed on cxactly the 
same basis! 

It has been suggested that these figures on 
sailing ships in 1798 include some small costal 
vessels, and hence a fairer comparison would 
between the Mars and the sailing ships which 
were engaged only in ocean-going foreign com- 
merce. However, there are no exact records on 
the size of ocean-going ships as distinct from coast- 
wise vessels in our early history. What records 
there are do show that small ships were used to 
sail the ocean. Sauare-topsail schooners of 75 
gross tons sailed off-shore trade to the Mediter- 
ranean at the turn of the 19th century and the 
Enterprise, weighing 5 tons less than the Mars 
traded with China in 1785. But the Maritime 


vice; “Merchant Marine Statistics’”—De. 
partment of Commerce, 1932; Bureau oj 
Labor Statistics; “Statistical Abstract oj 
the U.S.”; “American Maritime Indus. 
tries,” by J. G. B. Hutchins; “American 
Merchant Marine,” by Winthrop Marvin, 


The opinions or assertions in this article 
are the private ones of the writer, and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the 
Naval service at large. 


experts in Washington tell me that the typical 
ocean-going vessel engaged in foreign trade at the 
beginning of the 19th century was about 150 to 
200 gross tons more than twice the size of the 
Mars. This should caution us against extremist 
views on the size of modern planes. 


Volume of Cargo. In 1812, another war year, 
imports into the U.S.A. nearly all by ocean ghip, 
were $77,030,000. As noted in this article, the 
value of imported materials moved by air in 1943 
totaled $116,006,000—one and one-half times as 
valuable as our total imports in the year 1812! 
Some persons may object, as I did when I first 
saw these figures, that the dollar in 1812 was 
quite a different article than in 1943, and so it 
was. But the comparison is not altogether unfair, 
and I am informed by the experts that the price 
index in 1812 was 106, compared to 103 for 1943. 
(1926 price levels—100). 

As the reader can see, I have not been abl 
yet, even after quite a little research, to work ont 
comparisons between modern air cargo and ancient 
ship cargo in strictly comparable units, bat 
even if not exact, the comparisons do help to show 
where we stand on the ladder of evolution. 


Domestic Air Express Rate Schedule 


A handy table for finding approximate 
shipping costs 


Total cost between addresses in airport cities—No extras 


WEIGHT IN POUNDS 
Distances in a 
Air Miles 

1 5 10 25 50 100 200 250 350 500 750 1000 

sa viak o0s4y'0% $1.00 | $1.12 | $1.32 $2.00} $4.00] $8.00 | $16.00 | $20.00 | $28.00 | $40.00 | $60.00 | $80.0 
Ws Sak aids anes 1.00 1.44 2.04 4.00 8.00 | 16.00 | 32.00 | 40.00 | 56.00 | 80.00 | 120.00 | 100” 
Re 1.00 1.76 2.76 6.00 12.00 | 24.00] 48.00} 60.00 | 84.00 | 120.00 | 180.00 | 2400 
BS as 'cguawee 2 1.00 2.08 3.48 8.00 16.00 | 32.00 | 64.00 | 80.00 | 112.00 | 160.00 | 240.00 | 320.0 
BG oitirnines Gai 1.00 2.40 4.20 10.00 20.00 | 40.00 80.00 | 100.00 | 140.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 | 400.4 
Se 1.00 3.20 6.00 15.00 | 30.00 | 60.00 | 120.00 | 150.00 | 210.00 | 300.00 | 450.00 | 600.0 
Se die nis da de 1.00 4.00 8.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 160.00 | 200.00 | 280.00 | 400.00 | 600.00 | 800.0 
EMPRESS 1.00 4.80 9.60 | 24.00} 48.00 | 96.00 | 192.00 | 240.00 | 336.00 | 480.00 | 720.00 | 960.0 


{ 
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Britain Ponders Future 


Of Air Transportation 
As No. 1 Postwar Problem 


English Authority 


Sees No Solution 


Except in International Cooperation 


By COMMANDER STEPHEN Kinc-Ha.i, RN (Retired) 


Independent Nationalist Member of Parliament 
and Commentator on International Affairs 


| HAVE heard Marshal of the Air Lord Trenchard, the father of the Royal Air 
Force, express the view that it would have been better for the welfare of man- 


kind if men had never learned to fly. 


An achievement which could do so much to improve the life of man has so far 
been chiefly used for destructive purposes. Yet out of evil may come forth good. 
The Allied air forces are playing an increasing part in the struggle to overthrow 
tyranny and so give us a chance to create a world order in which the sound and 
sight of aircraft will not conjure up visions of blackouts, of bombs, of fire and 
devastation, but rather a picture of man’s triumph over the factors of time and 


space. 


Already those interested in aviation in 
Britain and America are turning their 
minds to the postwar problems of aviation 
and a lively discussion is taking place on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The first consideration which leaps to 
the mind is the immense discrepancy be- 
tween the present world capacity to manu- 
facture aircraft and any imaginable possi- 
bility for the use of aircraft in the post- 
war world. 

For reasons of security, figures of air- 
craft production are not published in de- 
tail, but some general indications have 
been released from which one may deduce 
that Britain and the U. S. A. are probably 
producing not less than 75,000 aircraft a 
year between them. If we add 25,000 for 
Russia and ignore all enemy production— 


‘on the theory that this will not exist in 


the immediate postwar period—we get a 
world production of 100,000 aircraft a 
year. This is almost certainly an under- 
estimate, for the aircraft industry is at 


present Britain’s biggest industry and no 
account is taken in that figure of Canadian 
and Australian production. 


Postwar Aircraft Uses 


In the postwar world there will be two 
uses for aircraft, the military and the civil. 
How many aircraft will be needed for 
each? Advocates of a world peace force 
have pinned much of their hopes to the 
use of the air arm. In any case we are 
still far away from the day when great 
nations will entrust their security to a 
single international force and it is safe to 
assume that immediately after the war 
national air forces will remain in being. 
What will be their size? 

Since it must be assumed that the Ger- 
man and Japanese air forces will be non- 
existent, the size of these forces will be 
related to the political situation which 
exists among the Allies. 

At the same time it will indeed be a 
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poor sort of war memorial if one of the 
consequences of victory is an armaments 
competition among the Allies. All one 
can hazard is a guess that air forces, at 
any rate in the immediate postwar years, 
will be rather larger than they were in 
the prewar years. It may be that the RAF 
would consist of some 2,000 front-line 
machines. This would mean about 8,090 
machines in reserve. 

In peacetime the technical development 
will be much slower than in war and I 
should estimate that a new construction 
program of 2,000 machines a year would 
be a generous estimate for the next decade. 
This means that the whole of the RAF 
would be replaced every four years. A 
rate of production of this magnitude would 
be slightly larger than that which existed 
in 1936 in Britain and perhaps only five 
per cent of the present capacity of the 
aircraft industry. Much the same state of 
affairs would exist in America and Canada. 


The Civil Aircraft Outlook 


In the postwar world, of course, there 
will be an immense development of civil 
aviation, but those who visualize a great 
extension of worldwide air lines, together 
with a substantial increase in private fly- 
ing, often fail to understand that relatively 
few machines (in comparison with war- 
time production standards) will give them 
all and more than all they can possibly 
need. 

Let us look back into the short and ex- 
citing past of civil aviation. In 1919 the 
regular air services of the world had a 
route mileage of 3,200, and 1,000,000 miles 
were flown. The comparable figures for 
1938 are shown in the table below. 


7,000 in Europe. The regular air routes 
absorbed less than 2,000 of these aircraft 


The British companies owned 500, the . 


European continental countries had fleets 
which totaled 700, and there were 650 
planes in the North and South American 
fleets. 


Bigger, Fewer Planes in 30’s 


As the size of aircraft increased ther 
numbers went down. For example, in the 
decade 1931-41 the average numbers of 
seats per transport aircraft in the U. S$. A 
rose from six and a half to eighteen and 
the number of machines decreased by 
about 100. 

Moreover, civil aircraft are not expend- 
ed as are military aircraft and it is not 
unreasonable to give an airliner a life of 
five years. 

Let us suppose that civil aviation is 
multiplied eight times in the postwar dee- 
ade. This would give us a world air fleet 
of about 10,000 liners, allowing for an in- 
crease in size over 1939 models. The an- 
nual replacement will be in the region of 
2,000 a year. If we assume, and it isa 
big assumption, that Great Britain and 
the U. S. A. have the lion’s share of this 
industry, this might give their factories 
orders for 1,500 aircraft a year. The U.S. 
aircraft industry is likely to be larger than 
that of Britain in the postwar years and 
the 1,500 might be divided as between 
the two countries in the proportion of 
1,000 to the U. S. A. and 500 to Britain. 

One thousand aircraft represents about 
one and a half per cent of the present 
productive (and increasingly) capacity of 
the U. S. A. In Britain, the 500 a year 


Passenger- Density of Traffic. 
Route Miles Passenger-Miles pet 
Mileage Flown Miles of Route. 
British Empire ...... 89,077 127,725,699 1,435 
SS once ss eo 71,199 554,239,196 7,650 
RS oie Esa FT 55,506,942 955 
NO re te er ie ae oe _. 40,833 38,847,041 950 
Corsiter -Ci0Ge) 0 a es 30,490 74,924,405 2,460 
Pa ran So og oS WER oes es orc ad eee 
PROMI oe peo aaa? 16,055 37,223,204 2,256 


These figures look and are impressive, 
but it may surprise many people to read 
that in 1938 there were only 22,000 air- 
craft of all types registered in the world. 
Twelve thousand were in the Americas and 


visualized in the above estimate would be 
no larger proportion of Britain’s war pre 
duction. 

The air enthusiasts will protest that the 
generous estimate of an eight-fold increase 
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over our pre-war civil aviation require- 
ments is pessimistic. I ask them to remem- 
ber that an expansion of this nature visual- 
izes airliners between London and New 
York every two hours and hourly or even 
half hourly services to the continent from 
Britain. 

Air enthusiasts are likely to forget that 
the factor of cost will inevitably limit for 
many years to come any question of mass 
passenger travel by air. The function of 
aircraft is to diminish the importance of 
the time/space factor in human life where 
speed is vital, 

The great future problem of aviation 
arises from the fact that at the present 
time the world is constructing aircraft for 
purposes of destruction at a rate far ex- 
ceeding any possible demand for aircraft 
both for civil and military purposes in the 
postwar years. 

The solution of this production-con- 
sumption problem will be greatly eased if 
the various national governments who will 
have to contract aircraft industries to 
something like one-tenth or even one-fif- 
teenth of their present size, can reach 
some agreement on the political aspects of 
postwar civil—and military—aviation. 

It may well be that the manner in which 
the international political problems of 
civil aviation are dealt with after the war 
will be the test case in the whole problem 
of world relations between the sovereign 
states. I opine that the man-in-the-street 
will so regard it. On the other hand, if co- 
operative agreement cannot be reached 
between the nations about the use of civil 
aircraft men will be confronted with a 
clear indication that more and more ter- 
tible wars are waiting over the horizon 
of time. 

In the pre-1939 days the development of 
civil aviation was enormously hampered by 


Stephen King-Hall 


the doctrine of the sovereignty of the air. 
This permitted every state to prohibit the 
passage of aircraft through the air above 
its territories. 

Four Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment have recently issued a pamphlet on 
Air Transport Policy which has attracted 
considerable attention in Britain. They 
quote with approval the words of Edward 
Warner, vice chairman of the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Board: 


The first and fundamental concern 
of air transportation is to render 
genuine public service to the largest 
number of people. Air Transportation 
is making the whole world one neigh- 
borhood. Hopes for the future must 
be based on the presumption that air 
transportation is a good thing and 
that the whole world needs to share its 
benefits. 


ComMANpER Kinc-Hati, RN (retired 1929) has been a Member of Parliament (Inde- 
pendent National) for the Ormskirk division of Lancashire since 1939. He has been adviser 
on public relations, British Ministry of Aircraft Production, since 1942, and chairman of 
the Fuel Economy Publicity Committee since 1942. 

His father was Admiral Sir George King-Hall, K.C.B., CV.O. Commander King-Hall 
served in H.M.S. Southampton with the Grand Fleet from 1914 to 1917; then with the 
llth S/M Flotilla; Admiralty naval staff, 1919-1920; Royal Naval Staff College, 1920-21; 
China Squadron, 1921-1923; Staff College, Camberley, 1924: Intelligence Officer, Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, 1925-1926; Atlantic Fleet, 1927-1928; Admiralty Naval Staff, 1928-1929. 

He found the K-H News-Letter Service, now the National News-Letter in 1936. His 
publications include Political and Historical; A Naval Lieutenant, 1914-1918: Western 
Civilization and the Far East: the China of Today, 1928; The War at Sea, 1914-1918; 


The World Since the War. 1937. 
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The authors of this pamphlet consider 
—and I agree—that the world is not yet 
ripe for the creation of an air transport 
system internationally owned and. oper- 
ated. We must at present be content to 
aim at less lofty targets. We should ap- 
proach this problem more from the level 
of what has been achieved by the Postal 
Union. 

Applying this criterion to civil aviation 
we should aim at (a) an international con- 
vention embodying the principles en- 
shrined in the remarks of Mr. Warner 
above; (b) the international adoption of 
standards of aeronautical practice in all 
technical matters, e.g. navigation, airports, 
standards of safety, etc.; (c) machinery 
for the promotion of air transport and air 
commerce between nations. 

These proposals would provide for that 
compromise between national operation of 
air lines and international cooperation 
which is the most we can hope for at the 
present time. In promoting some such 
scheme as this, it would be helpful if the 
British Commonwealth spoke as one voice 


through an Empire Air Board. 

Discussions on this question have taken 
place between Britain and the Dominions 
for many months. It is, however, equally 
important that there should be no clash 
of principle between the Empire and the 
U.S. A. on this subject. Given agreement 
between these two groups whose geograph- 
ical situation makes it inevitable that so 
many air routes will need facilities on 
British and/or American territory, one 
may hope for world agreement. 

Both in Britain and the U. S. A. there 
will be influences at work which will re 
sist that abandonment of national soy 
ereignty which is the inevitable price of 
international progress. It is to be hoped 
that these ground-minded men will not be 
able to clip the wings of the air-minded 
younger generation who have the vision te 
see that aircraft rightly used can carry 
forward on its wings blessings for all men 
and that message of universal peace and 
brotherhood which will be the only worth 
while memorial to those who have died im 
the two world wars. 


Mechanic’s Helper Rises 
To Senior Airline 
Representative in Trinidad 


fs fill the newly created post of senior 
representative in Trinidad, Pan American 
World Airways has announced the appoint- 
ment of Murlin C. Arner, once a mechanic’s 
helper in the Miami maintenance shop of 
what was, in 1929, a new-born air transport 
system. 

When Arner joined Pan American Airways, 
the company was only two years old and was 
just preparing to extend its routes across the 
Caribbean and to South America. In the main- 
tenance department, Arner went through the 
works, then joined the operations department 
as airport manager at the Thirty-sixth Street 
Airport, now Pan American Field, in Miami, 
the busy landplane base at the international 
air gateway of the South. 


Seaplane operations at Miami had been 
moved meanwhile to the Dinner Key base and 
Arner transferred to operations there in 1934. 
Next year he began an eight-year tour of for- 
eign duty in the Caribbean area by becoming 
assistant airport manager at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. Two years later he was advanced 
to airport manager at Paramaribo. 

Then he became, successively, airport man- 
ager at San Pedro in the Dominican Republic 


and at Kingston, Jamaica, where he remained 
until his present advancement. ; 

In his new post of senior representative at 
Port-of-Spain, Arner will be in charge of 
all Pan American operations in Trinidad. 


New and Powerful 
Fuel for Airplanes 


Devised by Sun Oil 


Engineers of the Sun Oil Company have de 
vised a process for the development from those 
parts of crude oil formerly used only for low- 
grade fuels, of an aviation fuel called Dyna 
fuel, which is said to be 50 per cent more 
powerful than United States standard 100 
octane test fuel. 

It was, J. Howard Pew, president of the 
company, said, a concentrate which was 
never used undiluted, but was blended with 
gasoline produced by other methods to step 
up the quality of the fuel. Dynafuel, he said, 
made it possible to produce greater quantities 
of aviation fuel that met the highest military 
specifications. 

The entire output of dynafuel, it was said, 
was reserved at present for military use. Rep- 
resentatives of the Sun Oil Company said. 
however, that after the war Dynafuel would 
be developed for use in civilian automobiles. 
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SH/P WHEN READY- 


the secret 
f getting 


FASTEST 
DELIVERY 


on’T wait for “routine” afternoon pickups, when shipping AIR EXPRESS. 
Get your shipments on the way as soon as they are ready—as early 
in the day as possible. That’s the secret of getting fastest delivery. 
Because you avoid possible delay, due to end-of-day congestion 
when Airline traffic is at its peak. 
And to cut costs— AIR EXPRESS shipments should be 
compactly but securely, to obtain the best ratio of size 
to weight. 


rT eer KS So oe OS Oe ee TO 


it 
f 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed 
Tool For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, . 
rates have recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving 4) 
an average of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express 4 
schedules are based on “hours”’,not days and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute 
service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’ — an informative booklet that 


e 

j- 

i will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-1, Railway 
: New York 17, N. Y. 


Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, Representing the AIRLINES of the United St.tes oe 
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Air Cargo Will Remake 
Ameriea’s Centers 
Of Foreign Commerce 


Foreign Trade Zone Authority Gives 
Practical Suggestions on How 
Cities Can Plan for Postwar Era 


Air TRANSPORTATION is proud to present what the Editors consider one of the most 
practical articles yet published on the future of air cargo, and what both foreign traders 
and business men generally, in every important city, should be doing about it now. Few 
men in the nation are better equipped to discuss the subject from the experienced foreign 
trader’s standpoint than Mr. Lyons, who contributes to these pages an article which also 
‘forms the basis of an address he delivered on January 14 before a joint meeting of the 
Miami Propeller Club and the Greater Miami Port Authority. 


By Tuomas E. Lyons 
Executive Secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones Board U. S. Department of Commerce 


HE world is now at war. Opposing forces are employing every available 
resouce and energy in mutual destruction. With peace it will be possible for 
these resources and energies to be used in the creation of a unity without which 
there can be no lasting peace. And just as air transport is playing a vital role in this 
war so can it play an important part in securing that unity and lasting peace. The 
future of the world—politically, economically and socially—is inseparably bound up 


with that of aviation. 


On the other hand, the future of air 
transport itself has been and is being 
immeasurably advanced by the war. For 
example, until 1939, when the transat'antic 
clipper service was inaugurated, only 11 
out of 88 attempts to cross the Atlantic 
had succeeded. 


Since January 1, 1943, American 
transport planes have maintained an 
average of 500 trans-Atlantic flights 
per week. Landfall to landfall time 
for such flights has been reduced to 
just over six hours. 


While warring governments are utiliz- 
ing airplanes to transport troops, muni- 
tions and supplies to every front, the prob- 
lems and achievements of today are but 
harbingers of the problems and _ possibili- 


ties of the future. The future of air trans 
port stands as a vast, immeasurable poten- 
tial. 

Even on the basis of present achieve- 
ments it is possible to think of all of 
Europe, all of Africa, all of North and 
South America and parts of Asia as being 
within 24 hours flying distance of the 
U.S. Not only does the airplane travel 
faster, but it travels the shortest distance 
between two points on the earth’s surface, 
For example, the straightest route from the 
Panama Canal to Tokyo is not across the 
Pacific at all. Roughly it passes over the 
Gulf of Mexico, Houston, Denver, Seattle 
and the Aleutians. 

The sea route from Seattle to Calcutta 
is 12,000 miles; the air distance is only 
7255 miles. From Chicago to Murmansk 
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is 6150 miles by the shortest surface car- 
riers, 3500 miles by air. In terms of 
elapsed time, of course, the difference is 
even more striking. A cargo plane can 
make 25 trips while a freighter is making 
one. 
The speed of the airplane, flying 
great circle courses and shrinking the 
world in size to a matter of hours will 
enable us for the first time to show 
with competitive promptness the 
merits of our products in the most 
remote markets of the world. 


Think of an Orient a scant 100 hours 
away by air, instead of 50 days by sur- 
face transportation. Consider the increased 
value of a European market less than 24 
hours distant. 

Commercial relationships in the world 
at large have been maintained, heretofore, 
through ports with access to the seas and 
oceans. But in the air-ocean of the future 
inland trade centers will be as much ports 
of the world trade lanes as sea ports are 
today. It is neither visionary nor imprac- 
tical to foresee the day when ice-free har- 
bors will no longer be the exclusive life- 
line of a nation’s overseas commerce. The 
airplane knows no boundaries, being able 
to traverse sea, desert and mountain with- 
out interruption. Bad weather, as the 
only obstacle, is rapidly being overcome. 
Thus, the port of tomorrow can just as 
easily be located 1000 or 2000 miles inland 
depending upon the industry and the eco- 
nomic importance of the region surround- 
ing it. 


Ports Look to Future 


While this conclusion appears para- 
doxical and even visionary, it has the sup- 
port of many harbor officials. The Ameri- 
can Assn. of Port Authorities meeting in 
New Orleans in October, after discussing 
the desirability of closer relations with 
inland airport operators, decided to hold 
the question under active consideration. 
It is expected that affirmative action will 
be taken at the next meeting. 

Today we have 49 airports of entry (37 
permanent and 12 temporary) designated 
by the Treasury. Some of these airports 
of entry, while in border states, are a 
considerable distance inland from the sea 
and frontier. 

Undoubtedly the development of air 
cargo will make inland points important 


foreign trade centers. Cities and towns 
such as Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Wichita, St. Louis, and Fairbanks. Alaska, 
can become foreign trade centers as vital 
as seaports are today. 

Nor need air cargo be developed solely 
at the expense of existing surface facili- 
ties. While cargo now carried by other 
forms of transportation will be a source 


FROM THE LYONS MOUTH 


The future of air transport stands 
as a vast, immeasurable potential. 


Air cargo [need not] be developed 
solely at the expense of existing sur- 
face facilities. 


Air — will open new markets .. . 
and benefit all types of carriers. 


Air cargo will create new articles of 
commerce. 


One of the largest railroads owns 
80,000 freight cars. On the basis of 
actual ton-miles carried in a recent 
year, only 1,150 airplanes of a type 
being built today could carry an equiv- 
alent amount of freight in one year. 


of business for air cargo, we should not 
concern ourselves too much with this 
diversion. First, it will extend over a 
period of time sufficient for adjustments 
to be made. Second, long years ahead of 
what otherwise would have been possible, 
air transportation and air cargo will bring 
into the channels of trade many of the 
products and the resources of the hitherto 
undeveloped regions of the earth. 


Central America Points the Way 


Already there is extensive carriage of 
cargo by air in Central America and New 
Guinea. In both places surface transport 
facilities are poor. In New Guinea, a trip 
which by the only other available means 
of transportation would have required one 
week took 25 minutes by air. TACA, in 
Central America, supporting itself largely 
by the carriage of over 20,000 Ibs. of 
freight a year (much of it chewing-gum 
base—chicle), has received worldwide at- 
tention. These developments in Central 
America and New Guinea illustrate not 
only the speed but also the unique mobil- 
ity of the airplane and its disregard of 
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Thomas E. Lyons 


topography. From similarly isolated areas 
of central and northern Asia, furs, bris- 
tles, silk, rugs, tea, herbs and drugs, 
tungsten and precious stones could be ob- 
tained; resources of untouched areas in 
Africa likewise will reach world markets. 

Conversely, air cargo will open new 
markets and in integrated transportation 
systems these new commodities and goods 
for these new markets will move on and 
benefit all types of carriers. Moreover, 
air cargo will create new articles of com- 
merce. Perishables that never before 
could find a distant market in even a 
refrigerator car will flow along the trade 
routes of the nation and the world. Others 
will come to our tables full-ripened and 
full-flavored. Exotics, heretofore almost 
unknown, will become commonplace. 

Too often we have considered the air- 
plane merely as a unit capable of carry- 
ing a small group of passengers and a few 
hunderd pounds of mail and express. But 
cargo planes now rolling off the produc- 
tion lines for military purposes and the 
commercial planes planned for the post- 
war era are a different story. For example, 
one of the largest railroads owns 80,000 
freight cars. On the basis of actual ton- 
miles carried in a recent year, only 1150 
airplanes of a type being built today could 
carry an equivalent amount of freight in 
one year. 
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Cargo Rates Will Come Down 


Present air cargo rates are between §§ 
and 90 cents a ton-mile, several times rail 
express rates, which are next above those 
of less-than-carload freight. Despite thig 
and in the face of the most modern, ef 
ficient, diversified, and economical sup 
face-transportation system in the world, 
U.S. airlines are approaching the carriage 
of 15,000,000 ton-miles of air cargo a year, 
W hat will happen when air cargo rates are 
halved and halved again? Consider the 
value of time and speed in transportation, 
Think of the savings for business when 
the speed of air transportation has re 
duced the necessity for large stock invem 
tories of expensive merchandise. 

While there are few articles of com 
merce which have not at some time OF 
some place been moved by air, it would Be 
foolish to think that even in the distant 
future the airplane will displace the 
world’s railways, trucks, water carrie 
and pipelines in the carriage of freight 
Even though speed is often an important 
factor, in the case of many commoditigs 
the flow of supply can be adjusted so @ 
to offset such an advantage. 

Though aircargo rates, and passenger 
rates too, will in time be substantially 
reduced, relative cost factors will favor 
surface transport. While we cannot now 
visualize air commerce depriving surface 
carriers of any large proportion of foreign 
and domestic commerce, we nevertheless 
can expect substantial increases in the 
carriage of high value goods and passen- 
gers by air. 

Unquestionably air cargo has a future. 
That future should be planned. We must 
begin planning today, doing those thing: 
necessary to facilitate the handling of 
world air commerce. Already new aif 
centers are beginning to emerge: Wichita, 
Chicago, Fairbanks, New York, Minne 
apolis, and Miami are example. These 
cities have a variety of natural advantages, 
but because of legal formalities necessary 
for conducting foreign trade, such natt 
rally favored municipalities should begin 
considering their future as possible foreigt 
trade centers. Moreover, as the New York 
Port Authority recently warned, it is 
urgent today that established trade cen 
ters guard against complacency. All such 
centers must do everything possible to 
facilitate the handling of foreign trade. 
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Through X-ray, the unfathomable electron 
has saved millions of lives. Through radio, it 
has extended man’s hearing to every corner 
of the world. Through television, it permits 
him to see beyond all previous limits of sight. 

And now Fairchild’s Duramold engineers 
have harnessed the electron to a new and 
urgent task—the manufacture of aircraft 
components. 


The usual plywood techniques for joining 
thin layers of wood could not be applied in 
making highly stressed, thick sections. New 
ss, Sethods were needed—in a hurry. 
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New Magic from the Mysterious Electron 


by radio stations in sending out short wave 
broadcasts. 


Heat generation by radio frequency, cou- 
“iets with special Bo Bete sre now turns out 

tter, stronger aircraft parts. And the pro- 
duction cycle has been clipped from hours 
to minutes. The use of electronics is be- 
coming a new and important technique in 
Duramold’s process for assembling molded 
wood structures. 


Thanks to the ingenuity of Fairchild engi- 
neers, with their flair for getting the “touch 
of tomorrow in the planes of today,” a new 


ry Duramold engineers found the solution in _ technique has been successfully applied to- 
u- electronic energy, rag radio high fre- | ward the common goal of turning out stronger 
in quency with apparatus similar to that used __ planes . . . faster. 

BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

is 

0 a= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
ch 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 

to 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L.l. + 


Fairchild Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown, Md., Burlington, N. C. 


+  Duramold Division, New York, N.Y. 
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Many Steps to Be Taken 


Among the legal formalities, compliance 
with which is necessary in carrying on 
foreign trade in the United States, are 
the customs regulations. Much of the 
goods which will figure in international 
air cargo in the future will neither be 
ready for nor intended to enter domestic 
distribution channels. Foreign Trade 
Zones and Customs Bonded Warehouses 
are both designed to facilitate foreign 
commerce in these two categories of goods. 

The basic difference between these two 
facilities is that Foreign Trade Zones are 
segregated terminal areas designed to 
minimize formalities and expense incident 
to the landing and holding of foreign mer- 
chandise while, ordinarily, only a section 
of a commercial warehouse is set aside 
for customs bonded purposes. Further, 
foreign goods may remain indefinitely in 
a Foreign Trade Zone but when brought 
into customs territory such goods are sub- 
ject to all tariff laws affecting imports. 
Foreign merchandise in a Foreign Trade 
Zone is not under customs control and 
occupies the same status as if it were still 
outside the territory of the United States. 

Bonded warehouses operate under 
the tariff laws which define their func- 
tion and place their administration 
directly under customs authorities. Only 
foreign dutiable merchandise that has been 
entered for warehousing can be stored in 
a bonded warehouse, where it may remain 
only for a period of three years, after 
which the duties must be paid or the 
goods re-exported. 

Further, under the laws and customs 
regulations governing the bonded ware- 
house system, importers and prospective 
buyers are permitted to examine, sample 
and, for safety or preservation only, re- 
pack or transfer merchandise in a bonded 
warehouse. The examination and sam- 
pling must be done under the supervision 
of the storekeeper, and after an applica- 
tion on Customs Form 3499 has been ap- 
proved by the collector. Samples inay be 
taken out of bonded warehouse after mak- 
ing an entry at the customhouse and upon 
the payment of proper duties. On certain 
commodities such as liquors, samples may 
be taken out and appropriate duties col- 
lected when the remainder of the package 
or lot is later withdrawn. Examination 
and sampling are restricted to regular 
working hours. 
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On the other hand, under the Foreign 
Trade Zone system, an importer may take 
a prospective customer or group of cus 
tomers into the zone for examination and 
inspection of his merchandise at any time 
without the supervision of a storekeeper. 
The importer may even arrange an auction 
of his wares at the zone, as illustrated 
by the auction held at the Tobacco Fras- 
cati at the New York Zone. Bona fide cus- 
tomers, upon proper identification, may 
enter the zone unaccompanied and be di- 
rected to the importer’s place of business 
provided someone is there to receive them. 
Examination and sampling of merchandise 
in a Foreign Trade Zone is done under 
the freedom of customary trade practices 
such as the Tobacco Frascati’s specially 
lighted rooms for the sampling and in- 
spection of East Indian tobacco. 


How can these privileges available 
in a foreign-trade zone be of aid to 
commerce in air cargo? 


A glance at the accompanying map im 
mediately suggests the commercial poten- 
tialities of the far northern centers. And 
while it is to be hoped that established 
commercial centers will not be too ad 
versely affected, the possibility of shifts 
must not be ignored, nor should the loss 
of important commercial enterprise to 
other countries, for want of vision and 
understanding on the part of established 
interests, be permitted. For example, with 
the development of air cargo it is quite pos 
sible that the world fur trade will shift 
or be forced to migrate from its presently 
established centers to other points or 4 
single more geographically favored mar 
ket. 

While established interests in the US. 
might reasonably try, through offering 
necessary facilities, to attract this world 
trade, they should understand that, even 
for those interests themselves, a shift to @ 
U.S. center such as Nome or Fairbanks, 
Alaska, would be vastly preferable to the 
location of the trade at an equally favored 
foreign center. 


Fur Trade a Top Prospect 


And this very example is by no means 
fantastic. Consider the fact that not only 
most of the present fur-producing areas 
of the world but also vast, heretofore un- 
touched areas have no established surface 
carriers. Until today this merchandise 
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SHORTEST LINES between many of the world’s metropoli cross the Arctic regions, 
as this map strikingly shows. Note vital importance of Fairbanks, Alaska, possible 
site of great foreign-trade zone of figure, as Mr. Lyons hints in his article. 


reached established carriers and the world 
markets only by way of the most primitive 
forms of transport—the dog-sledge and 
the human pack. With the development 
of air cargo, planes will land on frozen 
tundras and forest-bound lakes and from 
these areas they will bring the furs to a 
center where without customs duties or 
excessive surcharges the pelts may be 
shown and where auctions may be held, 
where buyers from the world over may 
gather to examine and buy. 

Think of Fairbanks or Nome as such a 
market with not only all of Alaska but all 
of Canada, all of the continental U.S., all 


of northern Asia, including Siberia, Man- 
churia, Tibet, and all of northern Europe 
as its hinterland. Here, in a Foreign 
Trade Zone, the pelt of the Russian sable, 
the Canadian beaver or the Alaskan seal 
could be shown and auctioned; _ here 
English, Russian, German, Canadian, 
Argentine, Australian, South African and 
American buyers—buyers from every con- 
suming market of the world—could gather 
and bid, and U.S. customs duty would be 
paid only on those pelts purchased for 
U.S. consumption. Moreover, the planes 
bringing the pelts from the trappers would 
carry foods and manufactures to these 
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Proposed postwar airport for Greater Miami. 


potential consumers, opening new markets 
and opportunities for American enter- 
prise. 

Another occasion where Foreign Trade 
Zones will serve international air trans- 
port concerns the transfer of in-transit 
cargo from one type of carrier to another. 
For instance, from plane to ocean vessel 
and vice versa. These zones will provide 
customs-free areas where bulk cargoes can 
be broken, thus allowing air cargo to be 
repacked economically to withstand spe- 
cific transportation hazards. 

And these are but a few among a myriad 
of possible examples. As was previously 
stated the determinants of the harbor of 
tomorrow will be the industry and eco- 
nomic importance of the region surround- 
ing it. Almost dazzling as is the future of 
certain northerly centers, the prospects of 
many inland U.S. cities as air-cargo 
foreign-trade centers is incomparably 
brighter. 

Miami’s place, for example, in inter- 
national air transport development, is 
secure. When national security permits 
the full story to be told, the record of this 


port’s wartime air operations will astonish 
us. This wartime record amply illustrates 
that even greater achievement is possible 
in the peace which is to follow. 

I understand that the recently created 
Greater Miami Port Authority has already 
adopted plans for the development of 
Virginia Key to take care of its growing 
traffic. Whether the project be an air 
terminal, an ocean terminal, a foreign- 
trade zone, or all combined, may I take 
the liberty of suggesting that the Miami 
Port Authority and the Miami Propeller 
Club ever keep in mind the motto of 
Daniel Hudson Burnham: 


“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Remem- 
ber that our sons and grandsons are 
going to do things that would stagger 
us. 
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American Airlines Tells Story 
Of Vast New Foreign Operation 


In 15 months of operation under the Air 
Transport Command, American Airlines has 
grown to be world’s second largest interna- 
tional air transportation company. AA is 
operating approximately 150 transatlantic trips 
a month and by the end of 1943 had chalked 
up approximately 1,200 overseas flights. 

American crews already have flown to 27 
countries outside North America, 90 cities 
outside the U. S., including nine in Alaska 
and nine in Canada. 

On July 20, 1943, ATC took a group of 
American Airlines crews to fly supplies into 
China from a base in India. Consolidated 
(-87’s were assigned to this phase of its over- 
seas operations, and the first aircraft arrived 
at the India base last August. All the planes 
made the long flight from New York, and 
every ship carried a load of war material to 
China the day after it arrived at the base. 
In the ensuing four months, American Air- 
lines crews made a total of 1,075 crossings 
over the “Burma Road of the Air” between 
India and China. American is the only com- 
mercial air transport company which operated 
a route entirely within a combat zone, with 
the exception of China National, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways affiliate. 


Crews Never Left 
Hemisphere Before 


All these transatlantic operations have been 
carried on by crews who never flew outside 
the Western Hemisphere before, but today 
they are said to be nearly as routine as domes- 
tic flights across the continent. 

Other special missions for the Government: 

In April, 1943, the first survey flight ever 
made across the Atlantic from Newfoundland 
direct to Marrakech, French Morocco, using 
a C-54A. The crew which made this flight 
was awarded the Air Medal. 

Another American Airlines crew flew the 
first C-54 across the Pacific, loaded with vital 
aircraft parts for General Kenney’s hard- 
pressed forces in New Guinea. 

One captain and first officer are assigned 
to fly a high-ranking general whose duties 
take him from the Rockies on the west to 
Scotland on the east and from the Arctic 
Circle to the Bahamas. 

Spectacular also was AA’s Alaska assign- 
ment. In the summer of 1942, when invasion 
by Japen was an imminent possibility, Amer- 
ican Airlines crews joined other airline crews 
in flying converted DC-3’s day and night to 
Alaska. Ammunition, medicine, food and ma- 
chinery parts were carried. Other goods 


which, the experts say, will never move by 
air were flown in—barrels of gasoline and 
oil, load after load of lumber and nails— 
supplies for the Alcan Highway, then being 
rushed to completion. Troops in full battle 
equipment were flown to defend lonely Arctic 
outposts, 

Despite vast difficulties, in India, American 
Airlines crews flew an average of elmost six 
trips a day at the height of their operations 
and up to Dec. 1, 1943, had carried almost 
5,000,000 Ibs. of cargo to beleaguered China, 
from their base which was a scant 50 miles 
from the nearest Japanese air base. 

Both the India and Alaska projects have 
now been turned back to the Army. 


AA Makes Mexico Changes 


Personnel changes in American Airlines de 
Mexico, S. A., have been announced by Hollis 
R. Thompson, President of American Airlines 
de Mexico. Stanley G. King has been ap- 
pointed vice president and director general of 
the Mexican branch of American and George 
R. Corey, former traffic manager in San Fran- 
cisco, succeeds him as general traffic manager 
in Mexico. Dall D. DeWeese replaces Corey 
in San Francisco. Francisco P. de Hoyos has 
been appointed assistant to the president. 
A. Gomez Palacio, former trafic manager in 
Monterrey, succeeds de Hoyos as traffic man- 
ro in Mexico City. Fernando Lopez replaces 

alacio. 


PCA Opens New Office 


Streamlined efficiency marks the new Chi- 
cago traffic office of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, opened in the Field Building, designed 
by Harry S. Pack. 
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SIGMUND JANAS, President, Colonial Airlines 


NE of the youngest of America’s 21 major airline presidents, Sigmund Janas, 


has been active in the development of the air transportation industry since 


its infancy. 


Assistant to the president of Western Airlines for three years; chairman of 
the board of Central Airlines (now Pennsylvania Central) in which post he actively 
superintended operations; and assistant to the president of American Airlines for 
five and a half years ending in 1938 added up to a major part of his experience. 


Whether or not his early life as a very 
young officer in the AEF, a Sacramento, 
Calif., newspaper reporter, gold prospec- 
tor, college football player, and western 
cattleman, had any bearing on his air- 
mindedness is difficult to say, for this 
native Californian, the most affable of 
men, is far easier to interview when his 
airline is concerned than when the subject 
is Janas himself. 

No seer, but regarded by those who 
know him as highly practical, and far 
sighted, it’s a safe guess that Janas’ bot- 
tomless energy and hard-won experience 
proved one of Colonial Airlines’ best 
assets when he became president in 
August, 1938. 

At that time Colonial was known as 
Canadian Colonial Airlines, operating ex- 
press, mail and passenger service between 
New York and Montreal, and struggling 
along, finding life very hard indeed. 
Ledgers were in the red month after 
month, prospective air travelers were 
skeptical, investors were apathetic. 

Eight months later, in March, 1939, 
Colonial showed its first profit. The year 
1943, from all indications will prove to 
be the best year in its history, though 
oficial figures are not yet available. 

How did it happen? According to 
Alfred Hudson, Colonial’s general traffic 
manager and supervisor of service, one of 
Janas’ closest associates, Janas saw “the 
fame of opportunity in the moribund 
Canadian Colonial Airlines.” 

With characteristic thoroughness, equip- 
ment was modernized, ultra-modern pas- 
senger accommodations were installed, 
personnel was reorganized, operations 
Were sped up, and up-to-date methods 
were applied to traffic problems. Air time 
between New York and Montreal was cut 


to two hours and ten minutes. Steward- 
esses made their appearance, hot meals 
were served in flight and a hundred other 
details ironed out to make every passen- 
ger’s trip as pleasant as possible. 

Less patent was Janas’ method of build- 
ing up air freight for his airline. Long 
convinced that air freight will provide the 
basic profit for commercial aviation, Janas 
had his trained representatives interview 
businessmen in every community directly 
and indirectly served by his line, regard- 
less of size. Suggestions were given for 
packaging air shipments to reduce weight 
and bulk and every possible convenience 
offered, such as agricultural, livestock and 
industrial agents for railroads have been 
offering, with time-tested success, for 
years. 

However, as Janas points out today, 
Colonial Airlines, always an American 
corporation, has the shortest mileage of 
any major U.S. airline. In order to con- 
tinue to operate successfully in the post- 
war period, particularly in the air freight 
business, new route mileage is needed. 
One of Colonial’s principle route ‘applica- 
tions, made in June, 1940, and since 
examined by the CAB, is for an extension 
from New York along the Atlantic sea- 
board to Nassau, via Miami. 

If successful in this application, Janas 
sees a great future in the transportation 
of perishable fruit and produce from 
Florida and the Atlantic seaboard states 
to Canadian as well as northern U.S. 
cities. Directly linking Canada by air with 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Caribbean, 
Colonial Airlines would be an enormous 
goodwill-builder by facilitating industrial 
and commercial dealings between the U.S. 
and the great good neighbor Dominion, 
Janas affirms with characteristic convic- 
tion. 
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By L. A. GotpsmitH, Economic Analyst, Air TRANSPORTATION 


IGHT young women, all trained nurses, serve as hostesses on American Export Airlines, 
They are the only feminine crew members of a transatlantic airline. Their jobs 
did not just happen. They were created by definite design and planning long before AE 
entered the international air transportation field, 

or before war loomed on the horizon. 
American Export Believes The reasons are clear cut. A woman’s touch 


Its Hostesses Are Boost prema ae of a long journey, a 
i en this entails a minimum nonstop fli 
To Business—And Lift To Morale = F°3.000 miles. 


Distance also calls for being prepared to render 
medical attention, if and when needed. On a transoceanic flight it is not possible to drop off a 
passenger who becomes ill at an intervening field. 

Recently a young male passenger, suffering with a severe back injury, was so expertly 
handled by his hostess that it called forth the highest praise from no less distinguished a 
reporter than Quentin Reynolds. He was so amazed at the professional dexterity of this young 
hostess that he wrote to AE’s President Coverdale. 

“I have just returned from North Africa via your airline and the hostess was so 
magnificent that the trip assumed the proportions of a holiday. The young man with the 
injured back was in a cast, and yet he said that he had never been treated better or more 
skillfully than by your hostess, Miss Genevieve St. Mary. I cannot praise her expert 
handling too highly. I don’t think the youngster slept two hours between Africa and 
New York. She has made Export fans out of us all. 

“And the men with me have signed the attached paper to add their appreciation.” 

Many other fan letters are received. One was sent by Niles Trammell, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., marveling at the skill of Hostess Margaret Siegfried. 

AE, hostesses realize that they learn much that is secret, and they are worthy of the trust 
reposed in them. They keep their lips well zipped, and as Dorothy Bohanna, chief hostess, says, 
“It is exasperating to hear so much and to have to keep from talking about anything which # 
really interesting.” 

But they are allowed to say something about a few of their distinguished passengers. They 
all say Eleanor Roosevelt is a grand passenger to have along—no fuss and feathers. 

Miss Bohanna also found Queen Wilhelmina most democratic and friendly. The Queen, 
however, did not talk much and travelled only with a maid and one official aide. Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway likewise held their admiration. 


Otherwise, important passenger are mostly “military secrets,” war correspondents, amt 
diplomats. Occasionally there are a few—very few—women correspondents. 
Before joining American Export, today’s hor 


tesses tesses had all had experience on domestic airlines. 
Air Line Hos Make But today they feel the domestic routes are rather 
The Grade As “Pin-Up Girls humdrum compared with international flying. 

At Faraway Air Stations Their work periods are staggered with rest 


periods both here and abroad. They average 

from 85 to 115 hours of flying time each month, 
and have from two to three weeks’ rest between flights. Ranging from 24 to 28, they are 
selected not only for knowledge and training, but also for personality and poise. And their 
personalities must be good, because their photographs are in demand as “pin-up” girls at many 
air terminals in faroff places. 
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HE war uses of the airplane are pointing up the values of its postwar civilian use. The pic- 
ture is being painted so vividly in our everyday news that it must be apparent to everyone 
by now that It’s an Air W orld, and no mistake. The chiefs of the United Nations have certainly 
found out all about personal conferences via the 


plane. Their historic meetings in 1943 at Casa- 
Contacts and Conferences blanca and Quebec—at Cairo and Teheran—are 
For the Big War Chiefs— —e pe for all to _ arog = 
such personal meetings along with their huge 
And for Big Business Men staffs would have been impossible. And think of 


it—the destinies of virtually every nation in the 
world have been vitally affected by those conferences. 

In world trade development, this increased capacity for personal contact will prove to be 
of almost incalculable benefit to us here at home. Up to now it has been difficult for topflight 
domestic executives to take the time to visit foreign countries. But with distances between 
countries ¢windling to a few hours, and at most a couple of days between continents, the heads 
of our world trading firms can do just as the War Chiefs have done, and meet face to face 
frequently with their opposite numbers in foreign countries. 


ANY of our postwar jobs here at home will depend on our ability to keep up a certain 
4 proportion of our present capacity of increased production. Bigger and better personal 
contacts with our far-flung customers will help that business along enormously. Up to now the 
field of world commercial travel has been more or 


Bigger and Better Contacts less limited to the Export Sales Manager. But 


with to-morrow’s speed-up air travel, visits from 
Via the Airplane Routes the Big Boss will be both possible and profitable. 
Mean More Post-War Jobs The personal contacts and knowledge of cus- 


toms and customers gained at first hand by the 

top executive will give him a deeper and clearer 
understanding of foreign trade problems. This will encourage the Export Manager to formulate 
further plans for stimulating world sales. He knows he will receive more sympathetic response 
and support when he submits his plans to the Chief, who really was there in Bombay or Buenos 
Aires—in Capetown or Cairo—as the case may be. And all of that air travel adds up to more 
business, more profits and above all more stabilized postwar employment. 

Our domestic record of production attained under the pressure of war will be extremely 
dificult to maintain in peacetime. A much greater purchasing power than that of prewar years 
must be created both at home and abroad, if we in the U. S. are to support ourselves in the 
style to which we have become accustomed. Increased trade with the world, both import and 
export, aided and abetted by air transportation, will help materially in maintaining production, 
and creating permanent peacetime jobs. 
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Why 
Freight Forwarder Help Build 
U. S. Air Cargo Future? 


British Tried It Successfully 
Years Ago; Experience Points Way 
To Forwarders’ Usefulness Here 


Shouldn’t 


By H. E. Nacusur 
Vice President, Alltransport Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HILE everybody accepts it without hesitation or even reservation, I believe 

that the public at large and possibly many men of the transportation field 
have perhaps only a hazy idea of the real potentialities in volume which cargo- 
by-air will assume in the very near future. Peoples, countries, and continents will 
be brought close together through the medium of air transportation. But many a 
problem will come up in connection with proper and practical handling of the 
unprecedented volume of traffic which must and will soon arise. 


As a young man I joined a leading firm 
of international freight forwarders who, 
soon after the termination of World War 
I, held what I believe was the first Air 
Cargo and Air Passenger Agency. The 
Agency was of the Handley-Page Com- 
pany in London, who then were running 
a regular commercial service between 
London and Paris, and London and Brus- 
sels. Other services and other companies 
followed and eventually Imperial Airways 
Ltd. was formed. The services were soon 
greatly extended and also foreign com- 
panies maintained services into London. A 
lively and healthy competition ensued and 
all the companies engaged in European 
air transportation soon appointed a net of 
agents both in Great Britain and abroad 
for both passenger and air cargo trans- 
portation. 

The companies did everything to pop- 
ularize their services and absorb an ever- 
increasing volume of business. This was 
achieved in no small way through the 
medium of agents. Agencies were issued 
to established travel bureaus for passen- 
ger transportation and to firms of inter- 


national freight forwarders for cargo by 
air. To insure that responsible and active 
firms be appointed and proper use be 
made of the agencies, the companies cre 
ated a special conference, the Air Trafhe 
Agency Conference (British Isles). Firms 
wishing to obtain air traffic agencies had 
to apply to the conference which alone 
was entitled to grant agencies. But once 
the conference had given their approval, 
the agency thus granted was valid not only 
for one or several but, in fact, for all the 
companies which were members of the 
conference. 

As a sequel to the granting of this 
license to grant agencies, my compamy 
entered into an agreement with Imperial 
Airways to act as freight agents for them. 

As the value of the foreign freight for 
warder in connection with and on behalf 
of air transportation companies, I cannot 
avoid referring to the system now in oper 
ation here in connection with booking and 
shipment of air cargo to foreign countries. 
At present all air transportation comp& 
nies enjoy an offering of cargo which e& 
ceeds their carrying capacity. It is 4 
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FACSIMILE of actual airline- 
freight forwarder contract used 
in Britain as long ago as 1938. 
See page 32 for full text. 


so-called seller’s market and consequently 
the companies appear perfectly happy 
with present arrangements under which 
cargo is accepted and handled on the 
companies’ behalf by Railway Express 
Agency. 

It is not my right nor business to doubt 
or criticize the present system but I hope 
and trust I am justified in stating the 
advantages which shippers and air trans- 
portation companies would reap in the 
postwar period, if the services of inter- 
national freight forwarders should be 
utilized in a much larger measure than is 
the case now. At present the shipper— 
notably the export shipper—has to make 
all his own arrangements with either the 
air companies or their agent, Railway 
Express Agency. Alternatively, he can, 
of course, entrust the shipment to his 
usual foreign freight forwarder who is 
generally better equipped and experienced 
to assure prompt dispatch of the ship- 
ment, but must naturally be reimbursed 
by his client for his services since he 
does not get a cent from the air trans- 
portation companies in spite of the fact 
that he has entrusted the company with 


a consignment, documents, etc., all nicely 
completed and has paid the company 
spot cash for the air freight. 

If the air transportation companies will 
entertain the question of appointing for- 
eign freight forwarders as their agents 
and granting them a commission, here are 
some of the advantages they can reap: 


] A great portion of work would be 
e saved by the airlines, since the bulk 
of the shipments would be secured and 
booked by the foreign freight forwarder 
who, by virtue of his manifold experience, 
would advise shippers regarding correct 
packing for a specific merchandise and 
destination, and who also would see to it 
that all documents required by both U. S. 
and foreign Governments were correctly 
established and tendered with the actual 
shipment. 


A considerable number of addi- 
e tional information and booking offices 
as well as receiving stations or depots, 
especially in highly industrialized or com- 
mercial and shipping centers, would be 
established in the offices and warehouses 
of the appointed foreign freight forward- 
ers. Through the forwarders the compa- 
nies would gain many traffic solicitors— 
experienced, efficient, first-rate business 
getters who can influence business “via 
air” where otherwise it would go by other 
means of transportation. 


Though it is assumed that in the 
e postwar period air freight rates will 
be reduced considerably as compared 
with today, nevertheless, even the reduced 
rates will be many times as high as sur- 
face transportation rates. The inducement 
to shippers to use air transportation obvi- 
ously will be speed. But just as air com- 
panies intend to improve and extend their 
services, so do railroad and steamship 
companies. It will be necessary for air 
companies to watch that they do not im- 
pair their greatest asset—speed. The for- 
warder will greatly assist them by deliver- 
ing the shipments of his clients at the 
right airport, at the right time, and with 
the correct documents all of which will 
help the companies to complete the mani- 
fest for each airplane quickly and keep 
traffic moving fast. 


4, The ‘foreign freight forwarder has 
e his own agents in many, if not all, 
foreign ports and important business and 
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industrial centers. He is kept advised of 
constantly changing regulations and knows 
local and special conditions which he can 
and will utilize and consider when ar- 
ranging his shipments. 

There are many other advantages which 
I could point out, but I will leave it at 
that for the present. 

Finally, there is the competition which 
American companies will have to con- 
sider in postwar days. Just as in England 
we had regular services maintained by 
many continental companies, so there will 
be services to and from many U. S. ter- 
minals by foreign companies who all will 
have their booking organizations in this 
country. (This, even though I hope we 
will not have to worry for some time to 
come about competition from the Deutsche 
Lufthansa! ) 

The Atlantic and the Caribbean un- 
doubtedly will be as successfully nego- 
tiated by air as was the case years ago 
with services across the English Channel 
and the North Sea. Surely it will then be 
most helpful for the companies to have 
good friends and experienced and whole- 
hearted collaborators in the foreign 
freight forwarders. 


TEXT OF CONTRACT 


AN AGREEMENT made the 13th day of July, 
1938, between IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LIM- 
ITED acting on behalf of themselves and/or their 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies and/or other 
Carriers for whom they act as Agents (hereinafter 
referred ‘to as “‘the Companies”) of the one part 
and acting on behalf of himself/themselves and/or 
his/their Branches, sub-Agencies, subsidiary con- 
cerns and undertakings (both British and foreign) 
more specifically referred to in the list attached 
hereto marked Schedule “A” (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Agent(s)’’) of the other part. 


WHEREBY IT IS AGREED as follows :— 


1. Subject to the provisions of Clause 9 hereof 
the Agent(s) will act as the Agent of the Compa- 
nies for the sale of transport accommodation for 
Freight only, for the period of one year from the 
date hereof, and thereafter until this Agreement 
shall be determined by one calendar month’s notice 
in writing to either party. 

2. (a) ALL accommodations sold by the Agent(s) 
under the provisions of this Agreement 
shall be sold subject to the Conditions of 
Carriage of the Carrier concern appli- 
cable to such accommodation and to the 
rules, regulations and instructions govern- 
ing the sale and use of such accommoda- 
tion in force from time to time as pub- 
lished in the Companies’ timetables, bills 
and notices and elsewhere. 

(b) No sale of accommodation shall be re- 
garded as having been arranged — 
and until the accommodation has 
applied for by the Agent(s) and ewes 
by the Companies. 

(c) No accommodation shall be sold by or 
through the Agent(s) directly or indirectly 
at a price less or greater than that fixed 
by the Companies. 

(d) The Agent(s) is/are accountable to the 
Companies for the price of all accommo- 


inion sold by him/them immediately the 
is booked by the Companies. 

3. THE COMPANIES will pay or allow to the 
Agent(s) commission at the undermentioned rates 
on the price of accommodation sold :— 

{a) On routes wholly within the continent of 
Europe (but excluding Greece, islands ig 
the Mediterranean Sea and the European 
sections of through journeys to and from 
places outside Europe). 

For Passengers, 10% (ten per cent) of 
the fare. 
For Freight, 10% (ten per cent of the 
air freight charge. 

For Special Charters, not less than 5% 
(five per cent) or more than 10% (ten 
per cent) of the agreed charter price 
(excluding cost of car hire and other 
incidental services) according to the 
nature of the charter, the exact rate to 
be fixed when each charter is booked, 

(b) On routes not coming w:thin the provi 
sions of sub-section (a) of this Clause. 
5% (five per cent) of the fare, air freight 
charge or agreed charter price. 

PROVIDED ALWAYS that 

(i) In the case of any accommodation for 
which the Companies make a reduction if 
the advertised price they may in their dis 
cretion alter the rates of commission above 
referred to by giving notice thereof, to the 
Agent(s) either verbally or in writing at 
or prior to the time of booking the ac 
commodation. The Companies may quote 
a_price which is net, that is to say exeli- 
sive of any deduction in repect of com 
mission. 

(ii) The Companies reserve the right at any 
time during the continuance of this Agree- 
ment to alter the rates of commission 
above referred to by giving one calendar 
month’s notice in writing of any such 
alteration, addressed to the Head Office 
of the Agent(s). 

(iii) In the case of accommodation sold in te 
spect of which the Companies for any rea 
son in their discretion make or allow 4 
refund of the whole or part of the price, 
no commission shall be payable to the 
Agent(s) upon any sum so refunded, and 
any commission which shall in fact have 
been paid in respect of a sum so Te 
funded, shall forthwith be refunded to the 
Companies by the Agent(s). 

4. THE AGENT(S) shall remit to. 

(acting on behalf of the Companies) whose “receipt 
shall be a valid discharge the full amount (after 
deduction of the commission due to the Agent{s) 
as provided for in Clause 3 hereof) due in respect 
of all accommodation sold immediately the same is 
booked bv the Companies. 

5. THE AGENT(S) shall at all times during the 
continuance of this Agreement give at his/their 
offices referred to in Schedule “A” hereto every 
facility for the transaction of the business of the 
Companies and due prominence in his/their wit 
dows and interiors to all the Companies’ advertise 
ments and announcements which shall be supplied 
to him/them free of cost by the Companies. 

6. THE AGENT(S) shall. not assign, transfet, 
underlet or part with the whole or any part of the 
Agency hereay created or the right to any commis 
sion due or payable hereunder. 

7. THE COMPANIES shall furnish the Agent(s) 
free of cost with tickets, consignment notes and/ot 
exchange vouchers and other necessary documents 
for use in connection with business transacted under 
this Agreement. Such documents shall remain the 
absolute property of the Companies and shall not 
be taken or sent bv the Agent(s) to any place out- 
side the United Kingdom without the prior sane 
tion, in writing. of the Companies. The Agent(s) 
shall be responsible for the safe custody and _ care 
such documents while in his/their possession 
shall be liable to the Companies for the value of 
any such documents not properly accounted 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Every Town on Earth 


Is on the Main 


Street of the Air 


Kemp Sees Value of Locale Altered 
By Swift Routes of the Planes 


By A. N. Kemp 


President, American Airlines, Inc. 


N this age of the air, one city may retain its seacoast advantages, another retain 

its benefits of being on a navigable river, and an inland city may keep its posi- 

tion of being a railroad hub. But the ocean, the river and the rail-hub do not 
automatically determine a city’s future in the air. 


That will be determined by the extent 
to which a city effectively utilizes what air 
transportation, alone, makes possible for 
all cities. This is not intended even to in- 
timate that water, rail and motor transpor- 
tation are not necessary. Today we would 
be unable to gas up our Flagships at La 
Guardia Airport were it not for fuel being 
delivered by the railroads, tankers and 
motor trucks. I do not believe that the 
inclusion of air transportation spells the 
exclusion of surface carriers any more than 
the addition of elevators ended the useful- 
ness of stairways. 

However, please note, elevators did make 
our skyscrapers possible. It’s the same 
with air transportation. The opportunity 
is to benefit from what air makes possible 
that is impossible on the land and water 
alone. 

Geography has lost its old meaning be- 
cause there is only one air, and it is uni- 
versal. Every town on earth is on the 
Main Street of air. So, the use of air 
makes strategic position possible to any 
city that wants to have it, regardless of 
what made a city “strategic” in the past. 

All of my life has been’spent in those 
things which one might call conservatism. 
No one could accuse a banker or a life 
msurance man of dashing on to something 
new without weighing the facts carefully 
and considering the things that he has to 
present. I think I am being conservative 
when I say that there is going to be a tre- 


mendous expansion and development in air 
transportation. 

Each improvement in the form of trans- 
portation has spelled progress in civiliza- 
tion. No man can tell what the progress 
will be resulting from air transportation 
and the utilization of the airplane. No man 
can foresee what is going to happen any 
more than a man in the horse-and-buggy 
age, the livery-stable owner somewhere way 
out in the country twenty or thirty years 
ago, could foresee what was going to hap- 
pen with our highways and our automobile 
traffic, the moving into residential suburbs, 
and so forth. 


Barriers Removed 


This world of ours in the new air age 
of which I am speaking necessitates a 
change in one’s thinking. Barriers have 
been removed, not only from a military 
standpoint, which is of tremendous impor- 
tance but from an economic standpoint. It 
is true socially, culturally and spiritually. 
If we are going to reach out to the top of 
the Himalayas, Tibet, South Africa and 
South America not in days, but in hours, 
and they are going to be able to reach us. 
that is going to change their thinking and 
it is going to change our commerce, our 
products, our manufacturing, and market- 
ing methods and it is going to change our 
living. 

Applications have already been made to 
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the Civil Aeronautics Board for transpor- 
tation within this country of approximately 
300,000 additional air miles. That is more 
than the railroads have in the whole coun- 
try. 

"There will be communities in which there 
will be mutual airports. Our company has 
figured on something less than 200 addi- 
tional airports throughout the land to serve 
communities of 500 population and over. 
Feeder lines are now being considered by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and hearings 
are being held as to what is to be done 
with that. 

Bear in mind that this tremendous, fast- 
moving development is something which 
has grown up in the lifetime of most of 
us. But we must be sane in the develop- 
ment we are looking forward to. To me it 
is utterly silly and fantastic to talk about 
carrying things by air such as coal or grain 
or iron, things of that sort. That is not 
within our province. I think it is equally 
silly to think of carrying many other things 
that perhaps are now going by express, but 
there is a multitude of opportunities fac- 
ing us. 

In line with development which we be- 
lieve is sound, we have our research de- 
partments, our economists, and this whole 
problem has been studied scientifically and 
carefully. 


“Green Pastures” 


We contemplate competition. We be- 
lieve that competition will help in proper 
development, provided the competition is 
of the regulated type. Domestically, there 
are something like 300,000 additional miles 
which have been applied for in 300 appli- 
cations. Some of these new applications 
will be granted others will not. Some I 
believe are wholly unreasonable. Some 
are quite imaginative, going into types of 
planes not yet demonstrated to be work- 
able. But nevertheless it shows the think- 
ing of the people. 

The international operation is one of the 
green pastures which looks very attractive. 
It is a pasture, however, that has its prob- 
lems just as every business that is worth- 
while has. It is not going to be easy. 

America has a future before her to pro- 
tect in world affairs—not so great perhaps 
as Britain has because Britain’s life de- 
pends on her transportation—all of us who 
are skilled in those things know full well 


A. N. Kemp 


that our foreign trade is going to be im 
proved. We must defend ourselves in in 
ternational commerce in making the fast 
transit which is going to become necessary, 

Nations in the past became great 
through the utilization of roadways t 
reach the rest of the world. England, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain did not become great ie 
tions through any internal wealth of ther 
own but through reaching out over the 
lanes of the sea to the riches of the world 
and bringing them home. 

Of course the government is deeply ix 
terested in this international operation, 
and there have been three theories as ® 
the operation of airlines in the post-war 
period internationally. Those of us who 
favor controlled competition believe that, 
since it has proved so successful and has 
helped so in the development of air trans 
portation within our own country, it should 
be maintained. We believe that monopoly 
is heading right up for that anathema of 
government ownership. 

Furthermore, as more and more people 
all over the world take to the air and bene 
fit from its use as a travel realm, the ineve 
table increase in the volume of air travel 
would burst the bonds of any monopoly. 

The inhabitants of this earth are going 
to demand air transportation, and they will 
patronize those lines that give them the 
best service. I believe in regulation. 1 
also believe in getting business by deser¥- 
ing it through the quality of our product 
and the character of our service. 
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TWA Files for Flights 
To Hawaiian Islands 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., has 
fled an application with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to operate between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. “TWA will propose early inau- 
guration of service which, of course, would 
he governed by priority to accommodate cur- 
rent war needs,” Jack Frye, president of the 
company, said. 

“We would be ready to start service to 
Honolulu on short notice, if our proposal 
meets with Government approval. We believe 
that direct air service between Hawaii and 
the principal war production plants in the 
States would be an important contribution to 
the war effort. Equipment to fly this route 
may be available as the war further pro- 
gresses.”” 


General Aircraft Gets 
Further Glider Order 


General Aircraft Corporation, of Astoria, 
L. L, announced recently that it has signed a 
contract with the War Department to build 
additional quantities of gliders in an amount 
totaling more than $10,000,000. 

General Aircraft first entered the glider 


field in May, 1942, and six months later the 
first of many of the large cargo gliders was 
successfully manufactured and test flown. 
The initial contract was multiplied by several 
times the original quantity contracted for. 

In announcing the receipt of the new con- 
tract Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., vice president 
of General Aircraft Corporation, stated: 

“The General Aircraft Corporation, which 
a little over a year ago had fewer than 100 
employes, now employs many hundreds both 
directly and indirectly as subcontractors, and 
has successfully met delivery demands made 
by the Army.” 


Washington Looks 
Into Synthetic Fuel 


The aviation industry will watch with in- 
terest the movement in Congress to investigate 
all the possibilities of synthetic fuel. A bill 
by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
which would authorize the construction and 
operation of demonstration plants to produce 
fuels from coal, oil-shale and other natural 
resources, has been endorsed by witnesses 
representing war and peacetime agencies, in- 
dustry and labor, before a Senate and House 
joint subcommittee. 


MIAMI to CURACAO 


IN LESS THAN 10 HOURS 
FROM MIAMI TO: 


CAMAGUEY .......... . 2hrs. 20 min. 
KINGSTON ........... . 4hrs. 30 min. 
PORT AU PRINCE....... 5 hrs. 25 min. 
ARUBA ..... er ceare ...-. Shes. 50 min. 
WEMAGAD occ cisens .. 9hrs. 50 min. 
VENEZUELA ........... 11 hrs. 15 min. 
TRINIDAD isebepucc< See 


Sem:-Weekly Service Over New Route 
Brings N. Y. Within 18 Hours of Curacao. 


K.L.M. ROYAL 
or 


Leaving Mismi................... Wed. & Sat., 6 o.m. 
Leaving Curacao................ Tues. & Fri., 8 a.m. 


For Passenger or Freight Reservations 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Air Lines; or any office or agency 


Holland-America Line, Broadway, 


WHitehall 4-1900; or Air Express International, Inc. 
Miami, Florida. 


DUTCH AIR LINES 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York . MUrray Hill 2-7894 
World’s Oldest Operating Transportation Airline 
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Pan Am’s Far-Famed 
‘China Clipper’ Reaches 
Its Eighth Birthday 


Probably the best-known commercial air- 
plane in the world, China Clipper, has just 
had an anniversary. 

No ceremony marked the occasion, because 
the big ship was too busy flying war sched- 
ules, but many a former passenger recalled 
the departure from San Francisco Bay the 
afternoon of Nov. 22, 1935, and the landing 
at Manila six days later, after 59 hours, 48 
minutes in the air. 

The sky trail blazed by China Clipper was, 
until Pearl Harbor, the aerial highway to the 
Philippines and the rest of the Orient. More 
than 500 crossings of the Pacific were made 
between 1935 and Dec. 7, 1941 by China 
Clipper and other members of Pan Am’s Pa- 


Eight-Motored Airliner 
Shown in February A.T. 
Hits Papers Last Month 


Atr TRANSPORTATION’S editors smiled 
on the next-to-last day of 1943 when 
they read in a special dispatch to the 
New York Times of the plans of F. G. 
Miles, famed British aircraft designer, 
for an eight-motored airliner designed 
for postwar use. 

The plane was the same one Air 
TRANSPORTATION'S earlier readers will 
remember illustrated in last February’s 
issue: eight motors, each with four- 
bladed propellers, capacity for 80 to 
100 passengers on the New York-Lon- 
don run, plus lots of space for air 
cargo. 

The Times did, however, add some 
new data on expected speed; 450 miles 
an hour (ten hours from New York to 
London, 17 hours from London to 
Johannesburg, 39% hours London to 
New Zealand), along with the report 
that a scale model has already been 
built and flown. 


cific fleet before the Japanese moved in. Firg 
scheduled U. S. commercial air operation, 
also by PAA, over the Atlantic didn’t star 
till 1939. 

China Clipper was built in Baltimore by 
Glenn L.- Martin, took to the air there iq 
December, 1934. Since that time she has 
flown over 1,750,000 miles. 

More than 125,000 persons crowded the 
Alameda waterfront the afternoon in 1935 
when she took to the air on the start of her 
uneventful maiden journey to the East. Post. 
master General Farley was on hand to read 
a commendatory letter from President Roose 
velt and to deliver the first sacks of air mail, 


Film Shipments Fly 
To South America 


The U. S. motion picture industry today 
ships most of its films to exhibitors in_Mexieo, 
Central and South America by co-ordinated 
rail-air or direct air express. 

According to a recent survey by the air 
division of Railway Express Agency, which 
handles these shipments for the airlines, one 
of the largest New York film brokers forwards 
more than 300 shipments a week to Latin 
American countries. Both OWI and OCIAA 
utilize air express service to get film produc- 
tions to Central America and points even far 
ther away, in the fastest possible time. 

The pictures, weighing from one to 300 Ibs.’ 
per shipment, also are being flown to the 
farthest corners of Allied-occupied territory. 
Films destined to places beyond the Westem 
hemisphere are placed aboard Air Transport 
Command planes and flown to Russia, India, 
England, Italy and a host of other allied 
countries, 


Collins Heads Northeast 
Lines; Solomon Chairman 


Directors of Northeast Airlines Inc. on Jam. 
11, elected Samuel J. Solomon chairman of 
the board and chose Paul F. Collins of Bos 
ton to succeed Solomon as president. 

Solomon, es chairman, will continue to dé 
vote a major part of his time to the affaits 
of the line, but will concentrate attention om 
policies and development work. 

Milton H. Anderson, operating vice prest 
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dent, and Robert F. Bradford were elected 
directors to fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Laurence F. Whittemore and 
H. Danforth Starr. 

President Collins, pioneer in _ aviation, 
chairman Solomon and Eugene L. Vidal, who 
is still a director, were co-founders of the 
company, together with the late Amelia Ear- 
hart. 


Census Reports Gains 
In Air Cargo Exports 


American goods, from hosiery to airplane 
engines, are going to all parts of the world 
by air in an increasing volume, according to a 
study of exports by air by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

While air exports at present represent only 
a small percentage of total United States ex- 
ports, they include a great variety of com- 
modities consigned to many different coun- 


tries. 

The study of United States exports by air, 
including Lend-Lease exports, covered July 
1943. 

During the month, the largest group, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, represented 29 per cent 
of the value and 36 per cent of the volume of 
all air exports. Next in value were the mis- 
cellaneous group, representing 24 per cent of 


the total value and the textiles group, repre- 
senting 20 per cent of the total value. In 
volume of shipments, each of these groups 
represented 12 per cent. But nonmetallic 
minerals exceeded these two in volume with 
18 per cent of air shipments. 

As to the destination, while the largest 
value, 44 per cent, went to other ports of 
North America, South America received 38 per 
per cent. Shipments to Africa, 8 per cent of 
total, were third largest in value. 

Within North America, Mexico was first 
with 28 per cent of the value of continental 
air exports,-and 41 per cent of the volume. 
Cuba was next both in value and volume re- 
ceiving 23 per cent and 34 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

In South America, Colombia received 43 
per cent of the value of air exports to that 
continent as against the second largest coun- 
try, Brazil, which received 19 per cent. As to 
volume, the countries are reversed: Brazil 
received 43 per cent while Colombia was 
second with 35 per cent of the total volume. 

To two of the continents of the Eastern 
hemisphere, shipments -by air were almost 
entirely to single countries. India and de- 
pendencies received 96 per cent of the value 
and 88 per cent of the volume of total Asiatic 
shipments; Egypt received 81 per cent of the 
value and 80 per cent of the volume of Afri- 
can shipments. 


aby 


DAILY FLIGHTS BETWEEN MIAMI AND HAVANA IN BOTH 
DIRECTIONS. NO DELAYS - SPACE AVAILABLE. 


MINIMUM CHARGE $1.10 


"EXPRESO AEREO" offers you fast, reliable All-Cargo 

ne service with daily flights and ample space to 
promptly dispatch your shipments upon arrival in Miami. 
The. ships of "EXPRESO AEREO" are equipped to handle 


practically all types of cargo. 


Contact Acme Overseas Express di- 
vision of Acme Fast Freight, Inc., 
for special connecting service to 
Miami from northeastern and middle 
western states. Acme will issue 
through joint airwaybill at point of 
origin. 


EXPRESO AEREO INTER-AMERICANO, S. A. 


Edwin U. Woodard, General Agent, P. O. Box 2830, Miami 17, Florida 
MIAMI OFFICE: 333 N. W. First Ave. TELEPHONES: 9-3441, 9-3449 
AC AERC NN RRR 
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Lehman Bros. Become 
Part Owners of Air 
Express International 


Chester M. Mayer, president of Air Express 
International Agency Inc., and affiliated com- 
panies, announced last month that Lehman 
Bros. have purchased an interest in the com- 
pany, and that Paul E. Manheim, of the bank- 
ing firm, has been elected a director. 

Organized in 1936, Air Express International 
is the largest independent organization en- 
gaged in servicing international air shipments 
in conjunction with airlines flying interna- 
tional routes. Among the airlines with which 
the company has arrangements are Pan Amer- 
ican, American Export, TACA, British West 
Indian, Aero-Vias Brasil, and KLM-Royal 
Dutch. Offices are maintained in New York, 
Miami and New Orleans. 

Air Express International Inc., affiliated 
company organized last year, acts as general 
agent in Miami for KLM-Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, operating between Miami and the Dutch 
West Indies. 

“It has been our policy,” Mayer said, “to 
provide adequate facilities for both shippers 
and air lines so that air shipments between 
the U. S. and the rest of the world may be 
handled expeditiously and at low cost. Dur- 
ing the war the volume of commercial inter- 
national air express, has, of course, been sub- 
ordinated to the needs of the Government in 
shipment of strategic materials. It seems de- 
sirable, however, that in the postwar period 
more extensive air express facilities should be 
made ayailable to American exporters and im- 
porters. We believe that the association with 
Lehman Bros. will greatly contribute to the 
realization of this objective. 

“As more international routes are estab- 
lished, it is our intention to open offices in 
all airports of entry in the U. S.” 


Gliders Get Attention 
From New Institute 


Establishment of the Glider Institute of the 
Americas Inc. was announced last month in 
Washington by Otis T. Wingo, Jr., executive 
vice president of Columbia Survey Inc., of 
Washington and New York. Wingo has 
served as assistant to the president of Allied 
Aviation Corp. of Baltimore and Winston- 
Salem, designer and maker of amphibian 
transport gliders for the U. S. Marines. 

“Formation of The Glider Institute,” Wingo 
said, “followed the call for a recognized, 
authoritative glider association.” Nine lead- 
ing American manufacturers of gliders have 
already signified their interest in the develop- 


ment of the institute, according to Wingo, 
Purposes of the institute are to provide ap 
authoritative clearing house of information 
on development and use of gliders, to accord 
proper recognition to those making outstand. 
ing contributions to glider progress, and to 
aid glider manufacturers and users and ep 
thusiasts in their common problems. 


GE Builds Engines 
For Propellerless Planes 


Behind General H. H. Arnold’s recent an 
nouncement that fighter planes, powered by 
American-built jet propulsion engines, had 
successfully passed experimental tests and 
would soon be in production, is a background 
of many months of close cooperative effon 
between British and American Air Forces, 
Bell Aircraft Co., and General Electric Co. 

Following years of work on jet propulsion 
engines dating back to 1933, the RAF in 
July, 1941, transmitted to the U. S. Army Ai 
Forces information on a jet propulsion engine 
which had flown successfully two months be 
fore. Recognizing the tremendous _possibili- 
ties of this new form of air power unit, the 
U. S. Air Forces asked that an engine be 
sent to this country, and in September, 1941, 
the engine that had made the first flight was 
turned over to GE. 

In less than six months, the first of a num 
ber of jet propulsion engines was. ready for 
test. Bell carried out its assignment to build 
a plane suitable to operate with two of these 
engines, and in October 1942 the first success 
ful flight in this country of a plane without 
propellers was made. Since then several hum 
dred successful flights have been recorded, 
both here and in England. 


Gen. Arnold Is Winner 
Of Poor Richard Medal 


General Henry H. Arnold, chief of the 
Army Air Forces, was to receive the Poor 
Richard Club’s famed Gold Medal of Achieve 
ment for 1943 at the annual dinner of the 
Philadelphia advertising club on Jan. 17, it 
has been announced by Peter L. Schauble. 
president of the club and public relations 
vice president of the Bell Telephone Co, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Other honored guests were to include the 
presidents of five of the country’s leading ait 
lines, participants in a “Salute to Air Power” 
program: Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, of 
Eastern Air Lines, who received the club’s 
Gold Medal in 1937; Juan Terry Trippe, of 
Pan American; Jack Frye, of TWA; A. NW. 
Kemp, of American Airlines, and W. A. Pat 
terson, of United Air Lines. 
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TEXT OF CONTRACT 
ON FREIGHT FORWARDING 


(Continued from Page 32) 


The Agent(s) shall render such returns as the Com- 
panies may from time to time require and shall at 
all reasonable times allow any duly authorised offi- 
cial of the Companies facilities for inspecting and 
checking the stock of tickets and/or other docu- 
ments held by the Agent(s). 

8. THE AGENT(S) shall ovey and observe all 
reasonable directions and instructions given to him/ 
them by the Companies and the Agent(s) hereby 
indemnify the Companies against all claims, de- 
mands and liability by or towards clients or pros- 
pective clients of the Companies arising from the 
negligence of the Agent(s) or any employee or 
agent of his/theirs. The Companies hereby indem- 
nify the Agent(s) against all claims for injury or 
damage by clients or prospective clients of the Com- 
panies or by other persons in respect of any matter 
arising out of the carriage contemplated in any 
business transacted hereunder. 

9, IF THE AGENT(S) shall at any time make 
default in observing or performing any of the pro- 
visions of this Agreement or shall become bankrupt 
or make any assignment for the benefit of or enter 
into any arrangement or composition with his/their 
creditors or go into liquidation or suffer any of his/ 
their goods to be taken in execution or if he/they 
cease to be in business as Travel Agents or Ship- 
ping and Forwarding Agents or if in the opinion of 
the Companies (which shall be notified in writing 
to the Agent(s)), the amount of business done does 
not justify continuance of the Agreement this Agree- 
ment shall forthwith determine and the Companies 


WE ARE . 


prime contractors to the 
Army Air Forces and UV, S. 
Navy — preparing planes, 
engines and parts for over- 
seas shipment — constantly 
devising — experimenting — 
developing new techniques 
of shipping necessary today 
— ready to convert for the 
greatest freight movement 
period of the ages. 


ae ao eee 


WHAT ARE you DOING ABOUT 


POST WAR FREIGHT... 


may without prejudice to any of their nights under 
the Agreement take possession of any tickets and/or 
other documents and property belonging to the 
Companies. 


Northwest Tops All Lines 
In Number of Employes 


Northwest Airlines’ progressive President 
Croil Hunter [Air Cargo Personalities, Air 
TRANSPORTATION, December] let a proud piece 
of news out of the bag at year’s end: though 
a number of other lines are commonly rated 
as bigger, NWA ended the year the biggest 
of all U. S. domestic lines in number of em- 
ployees, a figure now standing at almost 
10,000. 


Beech Aircraft Licks 
Absenteeism 


Beech Aircraft Corp. has many reasons for 
pride in its 1943 record. Among them is its 
227 per cent increase in the number of Beech- 
craft planes delivered to the Armed Forces. 

But just as proud is President Walter H. 
Beech of the record on absenteeism which in 
1943, including all causes, was less than half 
the average for the aircraft industry as a 
whole. 


WE WILL... 


gladly consult with you on 
present or future problems 
of shipping freight — any- 
where on the globe — ad- 


packing and protection we 
have » Beart — Help 
you plan for future AIR 
CARGO or take over right 
now. Telephone or write to- 
day and a representative 


HINGE” will call. 


so areeavey AVIATION PACKAGING C0. us. seu 


New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-0672 


Export. Engineers 


AIR BASE 
Port of Newark 5, N. J. 
Market 3-2364 


vise you of new methods of - 
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(TRADE MARK) 


15th Year of Pan Am Air Cargo 
Starts with All-Cargo Line to Brazil 


The fifteenth year of international air cargo 
operations in the Americas, inaugurated by 
Pan American Airways in 1929, began with 
the opening this month of the first regularly- 
scheduled commercial all-cargo service between 
the U. S. and South America. [See cover]. 

Started as a venture in the carrying to 
Latin American peacetime markets of items 
ranging from baby chicks to machinery parts, 
international air cargo comes truly of age in 
the new service. 

The new cargo schedule to Brazil will oper- 
ate regular weekly round trips between Miami 
and Belem, at the mouth of the Amazon, 
utilizing an S-42 Clipper stripped of 2,500 lbs. 
of de luxe passenger accommodations, parti- 
tions and soundproofing and able to carry 
more than four tons of wartime cargo on each 
flight. ‘ 

At the same time it is announced that air 
shipments to any of the score of countries in 
Central and South America and, the Carib- 
bean “area (including Mexico) served by the 
Pan American System now may be accepted 
without priorities, although priority shipments 
will, of course, have precedence. 

Tremendous growth is illustrated by the 
figures for air cargo carried by planes of the 
system in 1943—49,345,000 lbs. of cargo car- 
ried and 72,735,000 ton-miles flown. These 
figures are in addition to 14,465,000 lbs. of 
mail transported during the year. 

Cargo shipments during the year, both in 
commercial operations and in contract services 
for the armed forces, include war materials, 
medical supplies, construction materials, re- 
pair parts, machinery, foodstuffs, and raw ma- 
terials destined for the arsenals of Democracy. 
Equipment and supplies necessary to the de- 
fense of the vital Aleutians (for example, a 
powerful 144-ton PT engine) were flown to 
that area by planes of the Alaska Division of 
Pan Am. In China, China National Aviation 
Corp. (CNAC) joint operation of the Chinese 
Government and Pan American, has pioneered 
an aerial lifeline with India “over the hump” 
of the Himalayas, following Jap seizure of the 


Burma Road, over which fly goods and supplies 
necessary to keep alive Chinese resistance to 
the invaders. 

Born in peace, the international air cargo 
services of Pan American have proved in time 
of war their value to this Nation and her 
allies. For example, express service from 
Miami to the important defense outpost’ of 
Puerto Rico was further improved with the 
inauguration on Dec. 10 of the first all-cargo 
Clipper service in the Caribbean area, to San 
Juan and to Barranquilla, Colombia. 

Parts for a disabled. cargo ship, held up at 
the Canal Zone recently for lack of needed 
cylinder heads, were flown by a domestic air 
line to Miami, there placed aboard a waiting 
Pan American Clipper and unloaded at the 
Canal 24 hours from the time it first took. to 
the air, thus enabling still another vital war 
shipment to reach its destination with a mifi- 
mum of delay. 

In 1943 the all-cargo service of Panagra 
(Pan American-Grace Airways) established in 
August of the previous year from the Canal 
Zone to Lima, Peru, was extended to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, providing a 4,400 mile al- 
cargo service to countries on the west coast 
of South America and making direct connet 
tions at the Canal Zone with the United 
States. As much as 15 tons of cargo a week 
have been carried on this service, the 
all-cargo international route approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In November announcement was made of 
the formation of a new all-cargo airline to 
serve interior points in Venezuela. To begin 
service shortly, the new line (Aerovias Ver 
zolanes, S.A.) will secure technical guidance 
from Pan American. 

Transatlantic air express service, inaugurated 
by Pan American Clipper only two years age, 
has proved an invaluable wartime link between 
continents for the swift transportation of vital 
goods across thousands of miles of ocean, 
has chalked up a record of 4,300,000 Ibs. of 
cargo and 2,600,000 Ibs. of mail since Septem 
ber, 1941. 
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Today, shippers anywhere in the U. S. can 
arrange for through air shipment of their 
goods through Pan American’s eight interna- 
tional air gateways from the U. S. to almost 


any point in the world outside the zone of 


actual military operations. 

By such wartime innovations as recooper- 
ing—the duration substitution of lightweight 
cardboard cartons for weight and space-con- 
suming wooden cratings—as much as nine 
Clipper loads a month have been saved for 
war cargo shipments destined for overseas 
points. Now an accepted practice for long- 
distance air shipment of cargoes all over the 
world, recoopering had its inception at the 
San Francisco base of Pan American’s trans- 
pacific operations in the early months of the 
war. 

Shortly after the inauguration of Strato- 
clipper service from New Orleans to Central 
America, Pan American demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities for daily shipment of merchandise 
in the shortest possible time between markets 
in North, Central and South America by fly- 
ing a shipment of Guatemalan goods to a New 
Orleans department store in less than six 
hours. 

A unique “air shopping service,” operating 
successfully in Mexico for a dozen years, is 
today’ an important part of the air express 
service of Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 


affiliate of Pan American. Instituted to aid 
Mexicans desiring to obtain articles in Mexico 
City but lacking the necessary commercial con- 
nections, the service is proving its wartime 
value by rushing machinery and repair parts 
to industries in all parts of Mexico. 


Rio-to-Belem Service | 
Started by Panair 


Daily air service between Rie de Janeiro 
and Belem, at the mouth of the Amazon, was 
to be furnished after Jan. 15 by Panair do 
Brasil, affiliate of Pan American World Air- 
ways and world’s longest domestic airline, 

New schedules double the former once-a- 
week round trips over the one-day direct 
cutoff route between these points and will add 
two weekly round trips to the former thrice-a- 
week service in both directions via the coastal 
route, touching at Fortaleza. 

Service by Panair by way of the cutoff route 
was inaugurated in November, 1943, on a 
weekly round-trip basis providing domestic 
air travelers in Brazil for the first time with 
service between these points in one day. Both 
Panair’s cutoff and coastal services between 
Rio and Belem are in addition to Pan Amer- 


ican’s daily schedules between these points. 


25 BROADWAY 


27 Ytars OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


TO THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


x e+ & + & KR R 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING AGENTS 


a a ee ee 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, 
Forwarding, All Risk Insurance 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


NEW YORK 
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Air Cargo Goes to Town, Smashes 
All Records on Year-End Figures 


Air cargo in 1943 smashed all of its hitherto 
rather spectacular records. On the domestic 
airline front [for a cogent report on the in- 
ternational air cargo picture by Pan American 
Airways, see page 40], the Air Transport 
Assn.’s President Edgar S. Gorrell pointed 
with thoroughly justifiable pride to a gain of 
34 per cent in cargo-ton-miles flown, despite 
the fact that the domestic lines have only 
about half their prewar fleet of planes. 

Last year’s express-ton-mile figure is more 
than 15,774,000, as against 1942’s 11,717,000, 
1941’s 5,242,529. 

Had it not been for the great wartime in- 
crease in air mail, the cargo figures might 
have been far bigger. Air mail alone went up 
in 1943 by 78 per cent, from 21,066,000 mail- 
ton-miles to 37,639,000. 

In tonnage, the express total hit 14,000 tons, 
as against 10,850 in 1942—an average of 45 
tons of air cargo a day. 

These statistics describe only commercial 
operations at home. They do not tell the mili- 
tary operations of the commercial carriers at 
home and abroad. The complete account of 
the wartime operations of the air transport 
industry must await the end of the conflict. 
Only then can the detailed records of battle- 
front achievements be told. 

The fifth edition of Little Known Facts 
about the air transport industry, now available 
for distribution, charts the progress that has 
been made in commercial aviation in this coun- 
try. The 5,782 passengers carried by the 
domestic airlines in 1926 reached a peak in 
1941 of 4,060,545 passengers. The number 
dropped to 3,551,833 in 1942 because the air- 
lines turned over more than half their equip- 
ment for strictly military duties and, in con- 
sequence, the necessity of eliminating certain 
routes and stops after consideration and recom- 
mendation by the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
duced the number of short-haul passengers 
and occasioned an increase in the average 
length of haul. This year the number of 
passengers will exceed 3,105,000. The average 
passenger trip jumped from 224 miles in 1930 
to 417 miles in 1942 and 485 miles in 1943, 
while the average passenger fare per mile 
dropped from 12 cents per mile in 1926 to 5.3 
cents a mile in 1942. 

One of the most interesting charts in Little 
Known Facts has to do with the source of 
revenues of the airline companies. In 1931 
revenues totaled $24,090,000, of which 82.5 
per cent was from mail, 17.2 per cent from 
passengers, and 0.3 per cent from express. 
By 1942 revenues had climbed to $112,396,000, 
of which 72 per cent came from passengers, 
21.8 per cent mail, and 6.2 per cent express. 


The airplane is averaging better than 180) 
miles daily, as compared with around 1] 
miles in the pre-war period. The revenue pag 
senger load factor this year will be about 
91.40 as compared with 72.15 in 1942, 5933 
in 1941, 57.93 in 1940, and 56.10 in 1939, 

At California’s big Lockheed Air Terminal, 
in Burbank, Western Airlines reported an all. 
time high in cargo loadings for December: 
116 tons. Mail, of course, with Christmas 
coming, was even heavier, tipping the scales 
at nearly 500 tons for the month. 

Northwest Airlines reported shipment of 
war air cargoes over its Chicago-Pacific North. 
west facilities up 173 per cent over 1942 
Total for the first 10 months passed 1,391,000 
lbs. 


Big United Air Lines reported having flown 
3,679,393 express ton-miles in 1943, up 7 per 
cent from 1942 despite United’s (like other 
airlines) having given up a number of planes 
to the Government. 

In Montreal, Canadian Pacific Airlines, long 
a big cargo carrier in areas with highly limited 
rail service, reported a healthy 9,100,000 Ibs, 
of cargo hauled in 1943, but even that total 
was slightly below 1942’s. Reason: completion 
in 43 of a large amount of defense work on 
projects such as the Alaska Highway and a 
consequently reduced need for cargo service. 

In the South, Delta Air Lines reported ex 
press-ton-miles up a whacking 104.9 per cent 
—up to 115,000-odd ton-miles. 

The use of a combination of air and rail 
express by war production factories and plants 
located at off-airline cities continued to be an 
important part of air express volume in 194. 
Shipments moved in combined rail-air service 
between the 350 airport cities and the 23,00 
off-airline offices of Railway Express increased 
28 per cent in the first 11 months of 19%, 
while express charges on these shipments were 
up 67.4 per cent for the same period. 

A rate reduction ranging up to 12% pe 
cent became effective July 15, and was com 
sidered to be indicative of how increasing aif 
cargo volume will result in savings to 
shipper. 

Early in 1943, the airlines and Railway Ee 
press Agency, in order to expedite movement 
of traffic, advised shippers to “ship early” @ 
the day instead of holding consignments fot 
the more heavily-loaded night departures. In 
addition, war material shippers and consignees 
were urged to apply for air transportation 
priority for important consignments, to insure 
prompt and uninterrupted movement to desth 
nation. 
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(TRADE MARK) 


CAP Commander Urges 
Attention to Airports 


“A good local airport is the most fitting 
memorial that a community can dedicate to 
its members in the armed services,” Lt. Col. 
Earle L. Johnson, Army Air Forces, national 
commander of the Civil Air Patrol, said in 
Boston this month at the Second New England 
Aviation Conference, staged by the New Eng- 
land Council. 

Addressing 200 New England aviation of- 
ficials, chamber of commerce delegates and 
representatives of airlines and airports, Colonel 
Johnson continued, “If we let the development 
of aviation lose headway as we did after the 
last war, we will not be ready to prevent an- 
other war. Universal opportunity to learn to 
fy in every locality will be our best protec- 
tion against the assumption of some future 
foreign dictator that we will not be ready. We 
will succeed in the air age only if we build 
an adequate system of airports throughout the 
country, because the airport is the foundation 
of all aviation. 

“Don’t wait until you can build a big air- 
port with paved runways and expensive build- 
ings and hangars,” he continued. “Plan now 


for a small airport. A field of 150 to 200 
acres will do. Find the best available tract 
as close as possible to town and get an option 
on it or buy it through private or municipal 
funds. Then flying can start as soon as you 
get it graded and sodded, without waiting for 
other improvements. If possible, provision 


should be made for future expansion and 
proper sites selected for buildings. But if 
initial plans are too ambitious, communities 
will be afraid of the expense and nothing will 
be done. On the other hand, the field should 
be big enough for two cross runways, or at 
least a ‘T.’ A single landing strip 1s not 
enough. 

“When the war is won, the community that 
has been fore-sighted and has the land for an 
airport will soon have a local flying business 
which can stand on its own feet without 
subsidies. Opportunities will develop for char- 
ter services and feeder and pickup routes. The 
field will be linked with nearby airline ter- 
minals for mail, express, freight, and passenger 
traffic and will play its part in the develop- 
ment of the bigger phases of aviation as a 
business.” 


Southampton, England, 
Plans Postwar Airport 


Southampton, landing place for thousands 
of transatlantic surface travelers of the prewar 
heyday of the Queen Mary and the Mauretania, 
doesn’t intend to be left behind when it comes 
to postwar traffic, much of which will be by 


“4 

Plans for a huge international land-sea-air 
base, so that the Channel city can retain its 
primacy as the toprank passenger landing-place 
for London-bound travelers, have been mapped 
by Southamptonians, it is reported, and already 
submitted to the office of Britain’s Secretary 
of State for Air. 


MAIL . 


NEW YORK 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS : 


CARRIERS LIABILITY—SHIPPERS ALL RISK 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


PARKER & CO. prapeipHia 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


FREIGHT 


1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 1200 
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T° Richard Kulze, New York Board of 
Trade director, on his recent promotion to 
the rank of major in the Air Service Com- 
mand. 

Major Kulze who is 
an aviation enthusiast 
of many years standing 
entered the army as a 
First Lieutenant in 
March 1942. He is Spe- 
cial Information Officer 
to the Commanding 
General at Middletown, 
Pa. 

Prior to accepting a 
commission, Major 
Kulze was a member 
of Frank & Kulze, in- 


ternational lawyers. He Maj. Richard Kulze 


has served in official 

capacities with many trade organizations. He 
was the youngest man to hold office in the 
New York Board of Trade since its inception 
in 1843. Elected a director in 1939, he was 
voted secretary in 1941 and chairman of the 
Inter-American Affairs Committee in 1941 and 
1942. At various times he has served as both 
president and chairman of the board of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade in New York. 
He was vice chairman of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club’s international trade committee 
in 1941-42. In 1939, for example, he was good 
will delegate to Holland, Belgium, France and 
Switzerland for the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


O two United and one Northwest air line 

pilots, on the birth of twin sons, six in all: 
Max King of United’s Seattle traffic office 
started things in September when he an- 
nounced twin boys. Frank Ploof, Tacoma 
manager of Northwest Airlines, followed up 
Nov. 8 by announcing twin boys of his own. 
Breaking the tie, Jim Snell, manager of 
United’s Tacoma traffic office, passed the 
cigars Nov. 23 as he announced another pair 
of twin boys! 


T° J. Raymond Bell, public relations direc- 
tor for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on his 
appointment as publicity chairman for the 
1944 celebration of the President’s Birthday in 
Washington. 


O Richard Dick, general traffic manager for 

Western Air Lines, on his election as preg: 
dent of the National Aeronautic Association, 
in Los Angeles. 

Dick joined the com- 
pany in 1940 with sev- 
eral years of airway ex- 
perience behind him. 
Prior to 1940, he was 
assistant to the regional 
trafic manager of a 
Chicago airline office. 

The newly chosen 
head of the NAA has 
been flying for 12 years 
and holds a commer- 
cial pilot’s certificate. 
- is commander ‘a 
the first group in the Richard Dick 
California Civil Air Pa- 
trol with the rank of captain and has added 
the job of instructing student army instruc 
tors in military navigation tactics to his 
Western duties. 


T° W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, who has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of- Northwestern Uni 
versity and a director of Chicago’s City Ne 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 

He also recently was named to the Ne 
tional Industrial Conference Board and a 
director of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 


8 es Capt. Reed Knight, chief pilot of Gi 
cago & Southern Air Lines commergial 
operations, who has been named superinter 
dent of flying and di- . 

rector of military car- 
go. He will have under 
his direction all Chi- 
cago and Southern pi- 
lots and first officers. 

C. & S. military cargo 
division has been su- 
pervised by Capt. 
Glenn Doolittle under 
the direction of B. F. 
Braun, vice president. 
Doolittle has relin- 
quished his post in or- 
der that he might (Capt. Reed Knight 
return to C. & S&S. 
commercial operations as flight captain 
Knight will be succeeded by Capt. L. D. 
“Hap” Anderson as chief pilot. 

Knight once flew the mail between Chicago 
and Kansas City for National Air Transport 
and was one of a group of American pilots 
who created the first military fiying school 
for the Central Government of China. He has 


flown more than 1,000,000 miles. 
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ND to Clarence O. Burgin, who has been 
lie executive staff assistant for C. & S. 

During his career he has been associated 
with the San Francisco — 
Chamber of Commerce | thie, 
and Hercules Powder 
Co. He was secretary 
for the Shipping 
Board Conferences and 
the U. S. Emergency 
Fleet Corp., was Pa- 
cific Coast manager for 
Luckenbach Steamship 
Co, and general freight 
agent for the Atlantic, 
Gulf & Pacific S. S. 
Corp. and the Pacific 
Mail Line and general 
manager of the Acme 
Fast Freight Co. He has been admitted to 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the U. S. Maritime Commission and 
the California State Railroad Commission. 

Since the resignation of John A. Nooney, 
C. & S. treasurer, Burgin has been named 
also acting treasurer until Nooney’s successor 
is appointed, 


Clarence Burgin 


O “the flyingest man in the world”—E. 
Hamilton Lee of United Air Lines, on com- 

pleting 25 years in the air, on Dec. 28. It was 
a case of “business as 
usual” as Ham, dean of 
all the world’s pilots, 
flew his scheduled trip 
for United Air Lines 
from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco. 

Lee began his career 
as an air mail pilot on 
Dec. 28, 1918, the year 
the Postoffice Depart- 
ment demonstrated the 

’ feasibility of scheduled 
flying with an experi- 
mental route between 
New York and Wash- 
ington. His association 

with United dates back to July 1, 1927, when 

a predecessor company took over operation of 

the Postoffice Department’s transcontinental 
mail route. Today he is credited with over 

3,500,000 miles of flying. Proud he is, too, 

that he has a son, Robert, also flying in 

United’s service. 


E. Hamilton Lee 


T° W. A. Maharry, associated with the 
“ Columbus, Ohio, warplane plant of Cur- 
tiss-Wright since last April, who has been 
named public and internal relations manager, 
succeeding R. W. Darrow who has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of public and inter- 
al relations for the organization’s entire 
Airplane Division at Buffalo. 


O William A. Straith, named by TACA 

Airways Agency, Inc., as general operations 
assistant with headquarters in New York City. 
He will work in an ad- _ 
visory capacity with 
the airways represented 
by the TACA Agency. 
Previous to his present 
position he was assis- 
tant director of train- 
ing of the Airlines War 
Training Institute, New 
York City. 

He has been chief 
pilot instructor and Ja- 
ter western divisional 
superintendent for 
Trans-Canada Airlines 
and superintendent of William A. Straith 
pilot training and dis- 
patch for Canadian Pacific Air Lines operat- 
ing between Edmonton and Alaska, Prior to 
these assignments he was with Northwest Air- 
lines as a pilot on the Seattle division. 


Te Roy Backman, who has been appointed 
district traffic manager in charge of San 
Diego and El Centro areas for Western Air 
Lines. Formerly Long Beach traffic manager, 
Backman will make his offices in San Diego 
at the U. S. Grant Hotel. 

And to Grayson Show, appointed district 
traffic manager for Western Air Lines in Long 
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Beach. Show became interested in aviation 
when he worked for several years on the an- 
nual “Wings Over the Nation” program spon- 
sored by the Long Beach Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


O Dean C. Smith, who has joined the ex- 

ecutive staff of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. in charge of development activi- 
ties. Smith, veteran 
pilot, explorer and avi- 
ation sales director, for 
the past several years 
has been director of 
transport for the anr- 
plane division of Cur- 
tiss-Wright, and prior 
to that was sales mana- 
ger of Curtiss-Wright’s 
St. Louis plane divi- 
sion. 

Smith went with Ad- 
miral Byrd on his first 
expedition to the Ant- 
arctic from 1928 to 
1930. After his return, he joined American 
Airlines where he served in various capacities. 
He was awarded the Congressional Gold 
Medal for his service with the Antarctic Ex- 
pedition. He also is a holder of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and was awarded the 
Harmon Trophy in 1934. 


Dean C. Smith 


'O Thomas W. Macdonald, just named 

director of the Washington news bureau 
of American Airlines. He has worked on the 
editorial staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, as 
director’ ‘of public relations of the Children’s 
World at the New York World’s Fair and as 
Republic Aviation’s director of public re- 
lations. 


O three city traffic managers of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines who have been pro- 
moted to district traffic managers: W. R. 
Campbell, Ottawa; D’Arcy S. 


McLeod, Ed- 


mondton, and John J. Robinson, Vancouver 
The change is in conformity with greater jm: 
portance of their offices. 


i Donald R. Wilson on his new job, se 
pervisor of training for Continental Ajy 
Lines. Wilson will have charge of training 
covering all branches of the company. He 
will also work with educational institutions, 
including the Denver Public Schools system, 
in setting up aviation training programs. 


O Henry B. Moore, just named director 

of research by Braniff Airways. Moore 
was principal industrial economist for the 
price analysis division 
of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, coordi- 
nating research be- 
tween the Bureau and 
OPA. 

And to Harry S. 
Murray on his ap- 
pointment as assistant 
to President T. E. 
Braniff, of Braniff Air- 
ways. 

Murray joins Bran- 
iff from the Chicago 
office of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

He brings to Braniff a background in early 
aviation. During World War I he served in 
the aviation branch of the Signal Corps as a 
flight instructor. Following the 1918 armistice, 
he and three associates purchased three war 
model biplanes, began a barnstorming tour of 
the middle U. S., carrying passengers at $10 
each, with a member of their troupe doing 
plane changes in mid-air. 

And to Guy M. Springer on his new posi- 
tion of assistant to Vice President Charles E. 
Beard, of Braniff Airway. In his new job, 
Springer will have charge of mail and cargo 
for the airline. Before joining Braniff, he 
was district manager for ODT for Southern 
Colorado, at Pueblo. 


Henry B. Moore 


cc vy 


1 Biel 


Custom House Brokers 


New York Office: 40 Exchange Place New 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-267¢ 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 


Specialists since 1935 in handling of all types of 


AIR SHIPPING 


Foreiqn Freight Forwarders 


Orleans Office: Canal Bidg. Miami, Fic., Office: 410 N.E. 2nd Ave. 
Telephone: Raymond 8408 


Telephone: Miami 3-479 


Cable Address ‘‘Airsecex" 
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(TRADE MARK) : 


International Express and Mail Tables 


Express rates quoted are from U. S. interna- 
tional airport of departure and are based on 
the latest prevailing tariffs. Shippers are 
warned, however, that they are subject to 
change. 


Bro—Brownsville, Tex. 
Bw—Boston, Mass. 


Lgs—Los Angeles 
Mia—Miami 


Cg—Chicago 
Cub—Cut Bank, Mont. No—New Orleans 
Eo—El Paso Nyk—New York 


Fv—Fort Worth Sq—San Diego 
Gf—Grand Forks, N.D. Ste—Seattle 


International Air Express is subject to two 
charges: one a charge per pound weight or 
measurements at carrier’s option (200 cu. in. 
to the pound of weight), the other a charge 
per $100 of valuation. The two must be added 
on any shipment to determine the cost. Neither 
includes insurance, which may be purchased 
by the shipper from the carrier or otherwise. 

Priorities: The air carriers warn all ship- 
pers that express traffic, both U. S. Govern- 
ment and commercial, is so heavy that no 
guarantee can be given that any shipment will 
depart on any particular plane unless it en- 
joys U. S. priority. Otherwise it will depart, 
in relation to other shipments, in the order 


received at the international airport used, sub- 
ject to wartime limitations. Shippers should 
forward cargo to international airports as far 
in advance of desired departure as possible 
and should communicate via Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. with the international air 
carrier as to whether the shipment can be 
forwarded without priority, as shipments with- 
out priority for certain countries are, at pres- 
ent, under embargo. (On cargoes to be shipped 
via American Export Airlines, Inc., shippers 
should inquire at their office, Room 920, 25 
Broadway, New York.) 

International air carriers whose schedules 
and rates are included here are indicated by 
the letter following the symbol for the airport: 


A—American Airlines. 

C—Colonial Air Lines. 

E—American Export Airlines. 
EA—Express Aero Inter-Americano, 


S. A. 
K—KLM-Royal Dutch Air Lines. 
NE—Northeast Airlines. 
NW—Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
P—Pan American Airways System and 
affiliates. 
T—Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
U—United Air Lines. 
W—wWestern Air Lines. 
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bd Les P| 1.91 )}.50| W .30 Guate City, me P ae erat : 
Cayo Mambi, Cuba Mia P| .26|.25 Diy ex Sa .10 . et) Bie one = 

apes ak Ne P $8 10 Sur 10 “ P| 1.08 | 50 | Diy oT) 

e i) , F Tu : ‘ e 

. st Bro P| .55| 40 | Su.Th 10 }] Guayaquil, Ecuador Mis P 1.04 “0 eS 2 

. Les P| 1.04|.40| W.Sa 10 . MoE] 1-18 |. | Be » 
Chiclayo, Peru........ Mia P| 1.11 |.50 | Diy 30 ‘ B| 1-38 |-88 | Dy » 

« No P| 1.19 |.50 | Su,Tu,F 30 gs P 8 | 00 | Diy a 

: ts Pl tat {aol be rE feces we epegmeanienen MiaEA| (20|.18| D'y 0 

a : ; y i ‘ 5 
Cienfuegos, Cuba. .... Mia P| .28 | 18 | Su,Tu,F 10 | Hermosillo, Mexico... . Bro P a 40 Diy ‘ 
C. del Carmen, Mexico. | Mia P| 45 | 25 | Su,W,F 10 de “ateiae 2 

6 No P| .45|.25 | Su,Tu,F 10 [guassu Fal's, Brazil... . me blimtelme 4 

= Bro P| .47|.40} Dly 10 ~ a pede ~ we 3 

e| wisioe 40 . P| 2.48 | .65 | Tu,Th 0 
Ciudad Trujillo, D.R. | Mia P| 45 | 25 | Diy 4 ‘a Las P 8 |S | Tory s 

stain Mia P| 1.36 | 90 | We aa° No P| :76|.40|SuTuF [10 
wn — No P 135 $0 Tus 38 . Bro P| “41 | 25 | SuM,TuW, | 

4 Bro 1. E u, ; ¥ 

Les P| 1.95 60 M.Th Fy - Lgs P| .89|.40 SuM.TuW, 10 
Concepcion, Bolivia... | Mia P| 1.31 |.50|§ é 2 _ 

No P| 1.45/|.50| F .35 }]} Joao Pessoa, Brazil gt is » = 4 

: Up P oe r o. 3 ? ‘ Bro P| 1.64 | 50 M 40 

bg 4 . . . = . 50 Su ” 

ti Mia P| 1.49 |.50 | Diy 40 3 P| 2.20 * 
Cordabe, Argentina No P 1.63 | 50 | Su.Tu,F 40 | Kingston, Jamaica... if P| 32 | 25 |Sutuw.P | 

= i ; y . ; : i x 

z gs P| 2.19 |-5>| Diy 40 |] La Guaira, Veneses,..| Mis P| 81) 40) MWFSe |B 
Coro. Venesuela....... Mia P| .74|.49 | Su,Tu 25 . ~ a Th ete her $ 

e No P} 1.11 |.50 | Su,Tu,F -25 hie a Site = oy s 

: LS P oe 0 DE 3 . le P 1.75 | .50 | Diy .] 

” ‘ . v : ; i se 3 
Corumba, Brasil... ... iP 1.41 | 50 | Su,W,F,Sa | .40 La Pas. Bolivia RE se ag 4 4 4 wrere 3 

™ No P| 1.56/|.50} Tu.F .40 : tint BNC Se + 

‘ Bro P| 1.56 |.50 | M,Th 40 ° B| 1-30 | £0 | M.tutSe 1 

s P| 2.13 | 50 | S,W 40 gs P 1-96 | 60 | Ba * 
sere asp ae Ne P $e ‘0 Su, 7 we, dupe sees No P| 1.24!.50| Su,Tu,F z 

oO e ° ie i. i Diy 

bs Bro P| .92/|.40 | Diy 15 Bro P| 1.24 | .50 

: las Pl 1-46 |50 | Dis 15 . Les P| 1.88! 50! Diy Lu 
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ly due if consignments are shipped with 
for Montevideo must be assessed rates to Buenv< 
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Aires plus 55¢ per 2 Ibs. or fraction thereof (min. 55c) for for- 
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by other carrier to Montevideo, plus $1.10 per shipment 
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g i rf seis =e pore 
Res . 
: i 
ean aetna nner a APs PIR Dera A ee EE oe 
¢ | RATES é é | 
a, ERE x D3 
: “< | \34 3 \3 
) oe a lc> = = 
ja, Beuador......... | 30 
> be 30 | -— 2 
) . 30 
‘ | 30 ' - 
) “ |.40 imo { Be 
) . 1.40 i : 
| | | gq 
‘ |.40 | —.% 
| 
Managua, Nicaragua .. - j.12 | Bo. 
) ; a | —— 
- Be | a 
Manaos, Brasil......... 4 5 ss 
) : |:40 ims a 
“4 |.40 | _ 
ee 40 | & “2 
Manta, Ecuador. ...... 0 ao. 
: - |.30 | Be. d 
| |-30 Bs i 
‘ | -30 | 2 ae 
| BB Mansanillo, Cuba......j 110 5 & 
Maracaibo. Venezuela. . | 25 5 ‘3 
c |-25 5 -_ 
; ° |.25 gee 
° | 25 SS 
| Maturin, Venesuela.. . . | 25 oie i 
. 1.25 em 
rs | 25 5 Bh 
) . |.25 a 
Masatlan, Mexico... . 10 it 
10 4 “a4 
) Medellin, Colombia. . . 35 a 
] (via Barranquila) “Ay 
| Medellin, Colombia... 35 ee 
) HE (via Balboa) Es 30 a4 
s 35 ce 
. | 35 40 = -s 
; Mendoza. Argentina... | 40 ae 
: . 40 40 e 
" 40 40 : 
j “2 |-40 a 
) Merida, Mexico... ... . 10 40 a 
) . 10 7 
} . 10 40 at | 
) , 1.10 40 ees. 
) Mexicali, Mexico...... | 10 40 a 
) IB Metico City, Mexico |.10 40 aia 
) sd |.10 35 
: | 10 35 . @ 
j ¥ 10 35 : 
0 3 10 35 . = 
6 Mexico City, Mexico... E 30 #. 
0 : 10 30 nf 
0 “1 1.10 | .30 a 
0% Minatitlan, Mexico ... | 10 | 30 . 
0 . |.10 40 an 
! . 0 2 . @ 
rf 40 ae 
Monterrey, Mexico... 110 | 40 ef 
0 ‘ 110 | 35 cm | 
é ‘ He | 35 —— o 
rs 10 85 cs § 
0 Montevideo, Uruguay f. . afi | 35 i 
0 Nassau, Bahamas. .... 10 1.35 S = 
0 OF Natal. Brazil... 40 |-35 3 
s “4 40 | .35 a 
5 r |.40 | .35 = i 
5 ‘ 5 3 
4 40 E / 2. 
; Oaraca, Mexico........ f- 15 a ; 
5 : |10  s 
5 . |. 10 - % 
30 Oruro, Bolivia. ........ 1.85 2. 
p : 1.38 as 
| .85 a SS 
a0 z 1.85 at 
“4 lll L$\h _maSSaeEaaa SSS SEES eee = & 
S 4 
ee ee 
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i RATES : RATES 
3 
Destination 3 < Depart Destination 3 - Ig 
sa! & l8s ia! & 8S 
og Mags Mia P 53 | 40 | Diy Veracrus, Mexico...... ag a = 
° P ’ 
El Salvador......... Mia P| .79 |.40 | Dly 12 . Bro P| 33 | .25 
* No P| .61 |.40 | Su,Tu,F 12 eg les P| .79|.40 
° Bro P| .61 |.40 | Diy .12 ff Victoria, Brazil........ ia P|} 1.41 |.50 
x les P} 1.14 |.50 | Diy .12 © No P| 1.90 |.50 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia....| Mia P| 1.28 | 50 | W,Sa 85 ud Bro P| 1.90 | .50 
™ No P| 1.43 |.50/| Tu,F 3d . le P| 2.46 | .65 
* Bro P| 1.43 |.50 | Tu,F .35 | Villahermosa, Mexico...| Mia P| .49 | .40 
a + P| 1.99 |.50 | M,Th re) * No P| .49/.40 
Santiago, Chile....... ia P| 1.38 |.50 | M,W.ThSa | .40 ¢ Bro FF; .43 | .25 
= No P| 1.51 |.50 | Su,Tu,F 40 , Les P| .90|.40 
: igs P| 2.08 | 50 | MiTuThSe | 40 ATLANTIC LINES 
- ; - .Tu, . 
Santiago, Cuba ........ Ma P -26 | .25 | Diy -10 Tf gotwood, Newfoundland! 
Sao Luis, Brazil........ Mia P| 1.19 |.50 SoM Ts.W, 40 E la ns Foynes*. .. N 
™ No P| 1.43 |.50 | Su,Tu,F 40 ze 
" Bro P| 1.43 |.50 SuM-Tu.Th, 40 ne 
. Les P| 1.99 |.50 | Su,M,W,Th, |.40 : 
F.Sa Sentin. Bermuda. .. 
Sao Paulo, Brasil....... Mia P| 1.55 |.50 | Su,M,W,F | 40 Lisbon, Porta pessessnes 
« No P| 2.04 |.50 | Su.Tu,F 40 Soatland Ee eins 
HES Ad Penge 
ju, iu, w . 
Sao Salvador, Brasil ia P| 1.28 | 50 | Su.M,Tu,W, |.40 |] Shediac, N.B.......... 
(Babia) Th.Se Wales via Foynes*..... 
: No P| 1.76 |.50 | Su,Tu,F SID atinciinlticennitcintiapiintpciitigs : 
Bro P| 1.76 |.50 sas 7 ange .40 ALASKA LINE 
* Lgs P| 2.33 |.65 | Su,M,W,Th, |.40 Ste 40 
St. Johns, Antigua, F.Sa 40 
British West Indies...| Mia P| .64 | .40 | Su,M,W,F,Sa .72 | .40 
2 No P| .96 |.40 | Su,Tu,F .90 | .40 
bg Bro P| 1.13 |.50 | Su.M,W,F,Sa .05 | .40 
s igs P| 1.73 |.50 | Su,Tu,Th,Sa .00 | 40 
St. Thomas, V.I....... ia P| .57 |.40 | Sa 56 | .25 
be No P| .90 |.40| Su 
° Bro P| 1.10 | 59 | Su .95 | .40 
° igs P| 1.68 |.50 | Sa .00 | .40 
Talara, Peru.......... ja P| 1.08 | .50 y .07 | .40 
6 No P| 1.17 |.50 | Su,Tu.F -11 | .40 
° Bro P|} 1.17 |.50 | Diy .81 | .40 
° . Lgs P| 1.79 | 50 | Diy . - 
Tampico, Mexico ..... Bro P| .20 |.18 | Dly : rae 
fe Las P| 81 | 40 | Diy t LINES 
Tapachula, Mexico ia P| .74 |.40 | Su,W,P ‘ 
« No P| .74 |.40 | Su,Tu, ; 02 Diy 
« Bro P| .53 |.40 | Diy : 06 Tf} Diy 
Terucigal Honduras Ma P ‘s ‘S DL “12 4 Diy 
ia $ , y Jd . 
se fe No P| .68 |.40 | Su,Tu,F 04 Diy 
. Bro P| .68 |.40 | Diy -22 Diy 
. las P 1.18 |.50 | Diy 12 Diy 
Tres Lagoas, Brazil... . ia P| 1.53 |.50 | Su 40 12 Diy 
« No P| 1.66 |.50| F 40 27 Diy 
. Bro P| 1.66 |.50| F 40 -18 Diy 
. las P 2.23 |.50 | Th 40 -76 Diy 
Tucuman, Argentina ia P| 1.34 |.50 | Su.Tu,F 40 31 Diy 
« No P| 1.49 |.50 | Su,Tu, 40 -55| + | Diy 
. Bro P} 1.49 |.50 | M,Th 40 -36 } Diy 
° Las P| 2.05 |.50 | Su,W,F 40 16 Diy 
Tuts, Column. | Mia P| 1.06 |.40 | Su,Tu,W.F | 35 ‘- t be 
via Barrang . 
Turbo, Columba... ... Mia P| 1.06 |.40 | Sa 35 -56 Diy 
(via Balboa, C. Z.) -20 Diy 
No P| 1.10 |.50| Tu,Th,Sa .35 -12 Diy 
< Bro P| 1.10 |.50 | M,Th,F 35 -20 Diy 
° Les P| 1 65 |.50 | Su,W,Th 35 -04 Diy 
Tuxpan, Mexico... ... Bro P| .20 |.18 | Dly 10 60 Dly 
M4 Les P| .83 |.40 | Dly 10 * British Overseas Airways Corp. conrien Fam Foynes, Ireland 
Tuxtla,Gutierrex,Mexico|Mia P| .81 |.40 | Su,W.F 10 to destinations in England, Scotland, and 
7 No P| .81 |.40 | Su,Tu .10 }Conndion alt cumieenis sroread ok thavemee tnaiaasliae 
- Bro . * = SareTb . ey oe wie ag ones value free; excess charged at 10-cen™ 
. ° ju,iu, r or fraction ereo! 
Uyuni, Bolivia......... Ma P 1.26 |.50 | Su,Tu 35 P Nore: Th The per pound rate shown in this column is based 0 
s No P| 1.38 |.5@ | Su,F .35 ] the average package 25 Ibs., ie.: A 1 Ib. package from 
- Bro P| 1.38 |.50 | M,Sa .35 Hl New York te Onteno world cost $1 —25 lbs. $4. Average cost pe 
. Les P! 1.95 |.50 | Su,F -35 |] pound: 16 cents. 
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SERVICES FOR THE AIR SHIPPER 


Air Cargo Insurance Brokers 

Parker & Co. (see adv’t), 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; 1616 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Riker & Lynch Inc. (see adv’t), 90 John St., 
New York, N. Y.; Deminion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 

Air Cargo Insurance Underwriters 


Marine Office of America (see advr’t), 
116 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc. (see adv’t), 
111 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Air Express 

Railway Express Agency, Air Express Di- 
vision (see adv’t), 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Acme Overseas Express, division of Acme 
Fast Freight, Inc. (see adv’t), 88 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Airlines—lInternational 

American Airlines (see adv’t), 100 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

American Export Airlines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Expreso Aero Inter-Americano S. A. (see 
adv’t), 33 N.W., First Ave., Miami, Fla. 

British West Indian Airways (BWIA), 
630 Sth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Compania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion 
S. A. Prado, 252, altos, Havana, Cuba. 
KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines (see adv’t), 

521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pan American Airways System (see adv’t), 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Pan American-Grace Airways (see adv’t), 
135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, 673 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Transportes Aereos Centro - Americanos 
(TACA), 630 5th Ave., New York. 


Airlines—Domestic 


All American Aviation Inc., 200 W. 9th St.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

American Airlines (see adv’t), 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

am Airways Inc., Love Field, Dallas, 

ex. 

Chicago & Southern Airlines, Municipal 
Airport, Memphis, Tenn. 

Colonial Airlines Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Continental Air Lines, Municipal Airport, 
Denver, Colo. 

Delta Air Corp., Municipal Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Eastern Air Lines Inc., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Inland Air Lines, Inc., Casper, Wyo. 

Mid-Continent Airlines Inc., Municipal Air- 
port, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Airlines Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Northeast Airlines Inc., Commonwealth 
Airport, East Boston, Mass. 

Northwest Airlines Inc., 1885 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C. 

Transcontinental & Western Air Inc., 
101 W. llth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

United Air Limes Transport Corp., 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 

Western Airlines Inc., Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal, Burbank, Calif. 


Air Shipping ‘ 


Air Express International Agency Inc. (see 
adv’t), 40 Exchange Pl., New York, 
N. Y.; 410 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


Custom House Brokers 


Barr Shipping Co. (see adv’t) , 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Air Express International Agency Inc. (see 
adv’t), 40 Exchange Pl., New York, N. Y.; 
410 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Railway Express Agency (see adv’t), 

230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


Barr Shipping Co. (see adv’t), 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Air Express International Agency Inc. (see 


adv’t) ,40 Exchange Pl., New York, N. Y.; 
410 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


Railway Express Agency (see advt), 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


International Shipping Agents 


Barr Shipping Co. (see adv’t), 25 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y. 


Packaging 


Aviation Packaging Co. (see adv’t), 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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AIR CARGO 
INSURANCE 


ge 
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E are living in an “Air Age.” The airplane follows the 
shortest route to foreign countries while the steamship, # 
dependent upon navigable ports, must discharge its cargo along e 
the sea coast. These ports are often many hundreds of miles <= 
from the ultimate cestination of the cargo. The air freighter : 
brings the port of entry far inland. 
In this. new field of air transportation there will be many 
; bewildering insurance questions. Don’t run unnecessary risks, 
ASK McGEE, pioneers in all forms of transportation insurance,.. _@ 
H for the proper solution to your air cargo insurance problems. 


' Wm. H. M’Gee & Co., Inc. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 
; 111 John Street New York City 4 
CHICAGO ATLANTA __ BALTIMORE \, SAN FRANCISCO 
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